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CHAPTER I. 

LADY MONOK OVBEEEACHBS HERSELF. 

*'Do you really start for England to- 
morrow ?" Gordon Mansfield asked Ida 
Monck, as they sat together one fine 
autumn evening on the balcony of a large 
hotel, looking down into the Lake of 
Geneva. 

** Yes, to-morrow. Aiid you ?" 
He shook his head. ** Not yet." 
**You have been abroad more than a 
year." 

**I know that, but I am not coming 
home before the spring." 

She made no reply, and they both sat 
looking over the lake in silence. Gordon 
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Mansfield thinking about his own affairs, 
Ida Monck of him ; and longing for the 
answer to a question she did not choose to 
ask. 

They had met a few weeks before, for 
the first time since they had parted in 
London more than a year ago. During 
those dreary twelve months the Moncks 
had wandered from place to place, resting 
or moving on, apparently as they listed, 
really according as the inflexible will of 
Lady Monck ordained; and all three 
about as miserable as one narrow-minded 
bad-tempered woman can well make her- 
self and two other people. She hated 
travelling because it destroyed the clock- 
work regularity of her life. Sir Charles 
hated it because it jolted him out of his 
groove, and moreover produced a state of 
temper in Lady Monck which brought 
much unmerited suffering upon his inno- 
cent head. It was hard enough to be 
obliged to travel against his will ; harder 
still to be forced to bear such a large 
share of the evils resulting from the very 
step which he would have so earnestly 
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deprecated had he dared. But, after all, 
Ida had had the worst of it; for Lady 
Monck did not forget that it was her 
daughter's undutiful determination to 
marry the man she loved, or not to marry 
at all, which had entailed this exile upon 
her. Nor did she suffer Ida to forget it, 
unless she could be very blind to the 
meaning of many lamentations over the 
unfortunate circumstances which had made 
it impossible for them to remain at ** dear 
Hollywood." Her naturally buoyant spirits 
kept her afloat, but only just afloat some- 
times, and she had grown thinner and 
paler, and was far more grave and quiet 
than of yore. 

Lady Monck had only ordained a three 
days' stay at Geneva. But Ida brightened 
up so much, and manifested such un- 
mistakable pleasure when they met Gordon 
Mansfield, that her mother suddenly 
changed her plans, and decreed a sojourn, 
at the hotel, for an indefinite time, 
nominally; really, in her secret heart, 
for so long as he should remain. Alas, 
that her unworthy child should have 
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dragged her so low, but she had actually 
reached in her despair, the depth of 
catching at the possibility of his under- 
mining Bertram Harding in Ida's affections. 
Two years since she was smiling upon him 
as other watchful mothers smiled, wel- 
coming him to her house as the safe man, 
the treasure who furnished her drawing- 
room, dinner-table, or opera-box with an 
attendant of the right stamp, handsome 
and agreeable, a brilliant talker, and 
possessed of unfailing tact, and who might 
be safely trusted never to forget the secret 
but perfectly understood terms upon which 
he was always secure of a smiling welcome. 
But had he dared, for one moment, then, 
to give the faintest sign of that for which 
she now watched anxiously, ignominious 
would have been the disgrace heaped upon 
his treacherous head. But now — how 
different. By contrast he seemed to rise 
almost to the rank of an eldest son. She 
could have lamented so gracefully over her 
dear warm-hearted impulsive child, too 
unworldly to allow any thought of 
prudence to influence her where her affec- 
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tions were concerned; dilated eloquently 
upon how handsome, how fascinating he 
was, so entirely, in fact, all they could 
wish, in everything save fortune, that 
really neither Sir Charles nor herself had 
had the courage to cross the dear girl's 
wishes. And for the money? well they 
must manage that, somehow, and after all 
she could not expect to establish Ida, dear 
affectionate child though she was, with her 
oddities and brusquerie, as she had so 
easily done her beautiful Constance. Ah, 
how easy it all seemed, and the reverse of 
the picture was Bertram Harding. 

So Lady Monck lingered on at Geneva, 
and Ida and Gordon Mansfield pleased 
themselves, unmolested, until he acci- 
dentally mentioned one day, that he in- 
tended leaving shortly, and then Lady 
Monck was seized with a sudden desire 
to return to England, and pay her darling 
Constance a visit at Helmingham. 

It had actually come to the last evening, 
and yet Mansfield had never alluded to 
their conversation the last time they had 
ridden together, nor had Ida approached 
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it more nearly than in the single remark 
that he had been abroad more than a year, 
though she longed to know what the 
decision of that year of wandering might 
be. They had talked about the Hardings, 
sometimes, even about Ethel, and he had 
often talked about Constance, telling her, 
with a darkened brow, that he did not 
like what he heard from England ; that 
he feared, even making allowance for a 
great deal of idle gossip, her sister was 
far yet from having fathomed the full 
depth of all her unhappy marriage was 
likely to bring upon her, though not 
telling her what he had heard. How men 
not over sensitive, were crying shame on 
Fred St. Omer's disregard of common 
decency ; noting his growing indifference, 
if not actual dislike, to his beautilul wife ; 
and prophesying, that before very long, 
she would be compelled to part from him, 
or endure a life, and submit to insults, 
which it was impossible to suppose any 
woman would face; telling too of the 
change in her, and naming the very 
wolves who, in hungry expectation, were 
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olosing round the prey. But be had 
never renewed the subject of his own 
aspirations, and Ida began to think the 
sudden fit of confidence was over for 
good. 

At last, however, he spoke again, after 
a silence of some length, taking up the 
very words he had last spoken. 

« I shaU come home in the spring. I 
have made up my mind. Miss Monck. I 
have been trying hard, all this year, to 
find out what little remnants of good I 
may have still lefl in me, and to cultivate 
them assiduously ; and I really flatter 
myself they have begun to grow a little. 
So I shall come home in the spring, and 
try my fate. Do you remember what you 
said last year in the Park, when I asked 
you whether you thought I had any 
chance ?'• 

" Perfectly." 

" Does that opinion still hold ?** 

^^ I can't truthfully express any other. 
I cannot think Ethel will ever marry.'* 

" Women always say that," he replied, 
impatiently. 
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'* Ethel never says it," Ida quietly re- 
joined. '' She only says she is not fit for 
married life. I don't think the thought 
of it ever erosses her mind. But perhaps," 
i»he added, with a slight curl of her lip, 
** you fancy that is impossible to a woman." 

" I don't think anything of the kind. 
In fact I can't reason about anything 
which concerns her. I can only feel that 
she, and she alone, stands between me 
and destruction. If she fails me " 

" You will meet a very heavy disappoint- 
ment bravely, as a man should, and come 
out of the furnace a better one than you 
went in." 

** I shall do nothing of the kind. I shall 
simply end my life according to its tenor 
up to the present time Don't try to 
judge men by the standard of your own 
strong healthy moral nature. I don't 
suppose, at my age, I shall take to drink- 
ing, or gambling, to drown my grief, but 
I shall go on to the end feeding upon the 
husks the swine do eat ; and I daresay I 
Bhall soon lose all relish for better food, 
though I do crave for it now. I should 
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like to rise and go back to a better land, 
bat I can never do it, if she will not show 
me the way." 

" Hush ! You are treading close upon 
profanity." 

** I don't mean it. I keep constantly 
thinking of that. But, Miss Monck, I 
shall come to you in the spring. Lady 
Monck has given me the most cordial invi- 
tation to visit Hollywood whenever I like. 
In the meantime, say whatever you can 
for me. Will you ?'* 

'* Where would be the use ? Ethel 
knows you herself, and is not apt to be 
slow in forming her judgments. Nothing 
I could say would influence her." 

" You won't help me ?" 

" No one can help you. And, after all, 
what are you asking ? Do you admire 
the sort of woman who will allow herself 
to be influenced by any third person into 
accepting a man ? Would you care to feel 
your wife had accepted you because some 
one else persuaded her you would make 
a good husband ? If you would, you are 
not worthy of Ethel Harding." 
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She spoke sharply. He was showing 
weakness — the cowardice of men in love, 
and Ida had little sympathy for such 
manifestations. 

" Don't be hard upon me," he said, 
with a half sad smile. 

" Go forward bravely, then." 

" It's harder than you know to be 
brave, with very little hope to cheer you 
on ; and, somehow, I can't feel hopeful. 
But it's time to go in. I shan't see you 
to-morrow. Good-bye." 

He left her somewhat abruptly. She 
saw him no more, and Lady Monok's airy 
castle began to totter in a manner which 
caused the homeward journey to be far 
from the least unpleasant part of their 
travels, to Sir Charles and Ida. In a few 
days they were at Helmingham, where 
Fred St. Omer was sulkily acting host to 
what he was pleased to term, a *^ beastly 
respectable set of people," who would 
never have been there but for a little 
conversation he had held with his sister, 
when discussing plans for the coming . 
autumn. 
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"My dear boy," she said, "you must 
have a respectable party at Helmiugham 
for a few weeks this autumn." 

" Be hanged if I will then." 

"You must. You'll be checkmated 
if you don't mind what you're doing, 
Fred." 

" How ?" 

"You're going too fast, You'll drive 
Con to desperation, and the Moncks are 
coming home directly. Of course they'll 
expect to go to Helraingham, and if they 
can't, and Sir Charles should take it into 
his head to make inquiries, upon my word, 
I don't think you'd get clear of a separa- 
tion. And that would be rather a sell for 
you at present." 

" The devil ! Why doesn't she have a 
child, then?" 

" That's a question I'm not in a position 
to answer," she replied, drily. ** But take 
my advice. Let Con have a respectable 
party at Helmingham. Just give Rosalie 
a hint that her health won't require 
northern air and sea-bathing this autumn, 
and have the Moncks there for a week or 
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two. Then you'll be all right again for a 
time." 

So Fred St. Omer sulkily agreed, and 
Cora smiled. Fred was not yet six-and- 
twenty. An immediate catastrophe would 
hardly have suited her. 

The very day of their arrival Lady 
Monck summoned her daughter for a little 
private matronly chat in her dressing- 
room for half-an-hour before dinner. 

" Now, my darling child, let me look at 
you. It seems ages since I have seen you. 
Constance, my child, I don't think you 
look quite well. You are certainly thinner 
than when we went abroad, and paler." 

** Likely enough, mamma. Last season 
was a very trying one. It was the gayest 
we have had for years, and the weather 
was really too oppressive." 

"Ah, yes. And I heard of all your 
triumphs, and shared them with all a 
mother's pride. But, dearest, is there 
really no other cause for your looking 
worn ?" 

" Certainly not, mamma." 

" I grieve to hear it. I had quite hoped, 
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ere this, to have received the welcome 
intelligence that the finishing touch would 
soon be put to your own and your dear 
husband's happiness." 

" Heaven forbid !" 

Constance had ceased to be pale, and 
there was a look on her face new to her 
mother. 

** Hush, hush, my child. You must not 
say that. Remember the enormous pro- 
perty and the old family line. I trust 
your happiness with your husband is too 
firmly established to be imperilled by any- 
thing. Still, dear Constance, you must 
remember the want of an heir would be 
a very, very severe disappointment to dear 
Fred. You must not become so absorbed 
in the gaieties of your life as to lose all 
taste for domestic happiness. You have 
been married fully a year and a half now. 
1 really think, dear, if by next season 
you " 

" My dear mother ! please spare me. I 
hate all these sort of discussions. They 
unpleasantly remind me that I am married, 
a fact I am always striving to forget. 
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And now you must forgive me if I run 
away. I promised Amelie an extra ten 
minutes before dinner, to try some novelty 
in hair-dressing, and she will be heart- 
broken if I don't keep my word.'* 

Without waiting for any reply, Mrs. St. 
Omer disappeared, leaving her mother to 
such reflections as the tenor of the con- 
versation might call up; and a few 
moments after, enveloped in a white 
wrapper, was sitting before her toilet- 
table, watching in the glass, with 
apparently all-absorbing interest, the 
operations of Mademoiselle Amelie upon 
her beautiful hair. 

Lady Monck did not stay very long at 
Helmingham, though long enough to try 
severely her son-in-law's patience, the 
duration of her visit being the limit fixed 
for the reign of splendid respectability, 
brilliant receptions, and a crowd of dis- 
tinguished guests. To Ida it was a sore 
martyrdom. Constance was changed 
enough now. Gay almost to levity at 
times, and, when alone with her sister, 
keeping up a constant frivolous chatter, 
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with feverish eagerness, as if she dreaded 
giving Ida a chance of saying one serious 
word. Lionel was there, and Ida saw too 
clearly how for him her sister's whole 
manner softened from its cold, hard, glit- 
tering gaiety to almost loving tenderness. 
What and when would the end be? 
Nothing to her looked darker than the 
present, save the future, and daily it grew 
a harder task not to hate her own mother. 

"Look here, Con," her husband said, 
one night, when he took it into his head 
to pay one of his dreaded visits to her 
dressing-room, " how long's the old lady 
going to stay ?'* 

" She told me to-day she intended going 
to Hollywood next week." 

" That's a blessing, at any rate. I'll 
be hanged if I could have stood her and 
her * dearest Freds ' much longer. If 
she hadn't meant to clear out soon, I 
swear I'd have gone away." 

" Would to Heaven she would stay six 
months, then." 

" The devil ! You are getting very 
uppish, Mrs. St. Omer. I hardly recog- 
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nize the little meek, trembling dove I 
married eighteen months since. But if 
I'd gone, you'd have gone too, my dear, 
so you may make your mind easy. Now 
I shall write for some jolly good fellows 
to come, so you'd better not ask any more 
women at present. We've done respecta- 
bility enough to last for a twelvemonth, 
I'm sure." 

Constance made no answer, but bitter 
words and angry recriminations were not 
uncommon, now, between her husband and 
herself. They had taken the place of the 
shuddering repugnance with which, of yore, 
she had silently shrunk from him. 

Before Lady Monk went she hit upon a 
brilliant project, none other than to leave 
Ida at Helmingham. She should much 
prefer her remaining there to returning 
home, she significantly remarked. In Ida's 
presence she propounded the project 
to Mrs. St. Omer. Constance coloured 
deeply, and hesitated. Ida walked out 
of the room, biting her lip hard, as she 
thought of the days when she and Con- 
stance had wandered as girls together 
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under the old beech trees in the park at 
Hollywood. 

What passed further she knew not, but 
that night, for the first time since her 
arrival, Constance came to her room. 

" Ida," she said, in a low, half-unsteady 
tone, " don't you wish to stay here ?" 

Ida's whole face quivered for a mo- 
ment, and then she said in a half-choked 
voice — 

" I don't feel certain I should be a wel- 
come guest, Constance." 

Instantly her sister threw herself into 
her arms, with one of her old bursts of 
hysterical sobbing. 

" Oh, Ida, darling, don't think that. I 
know I'm changed. I can't help it dear. 
I can't talk to you now, as I did, I couldn't 
bear it. Besides, the case is beyond you 
now, you don't know, you couldn't under- 
stand. No woman could who didn't do 
so by her own wretched experience. But 
I do love you, darling, better than anyone 
else, and if you can bear to stay, do stay. I 
couldn't face it when mamma first pro- 
posed it. I thought I shouldn't like you 

VOL. III. 
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to see all my misery and degradation. But 
yet, I think if you stay, it would be my 
only chance. Oh, Ida, is it a sin to curse 
my mother ?" 

" Hush, hush, Constance !" 

" Is it ? is it ?" and she began to walk 
up and down the room with an excited air. 
" Ah, but it was my own folly. Ida, why 
don't you marry Bertram at once ? I long 
to know you are safely married to him; 
but you would never be weak. Just fancy 
— to love one's husband — not to feel his 
presence the misery, his absence the sole 
happiness of your life — not to shudder 
when he kissed you — what strange feel- 
ings!" and she laughed a hard harsh 
laugh, and then burst into tears again. 
Ida sat down beside her, and^ put her arm 
around her. 

** I will stay with you. Con, darling, 
as long as you like. I don't care what 
happens. I would rather be with you than 
anywhere else." 

** Oh, stay with me, stay with me always. 
I will try to keep straight, if you will." 

Ida gently soothed her, and after a 
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while she went away. Her sister hardly 
wondered, after that scene, that Constance 
dreaded any serious words. But sleep, 
for her, had been murdered, for that night 
at least. 

. Lady Monck departed with much pomp 
and ceremony, affectionately enjoining 
Ida to take care of her dear sister, and 
not allow her to be too dissipated, as she 
looked rather pale. But before she had been 
three days at Hollywood the unpleasant 
discovery burst upon her that she had over 
shot her mark. To her great astonishment 
and boundless indignation, a message was 
brought to her, one morning, that Captain 
Harding wished to speak to her on business. 
Frozen into an icicle of insulted majesty 
she walked into the drawing-room, bowed, 
and stood waiting. 

" Will you not sit down. Lady Monck?" 
" Thank you. I prefer standing." 
Which was a false move. In appear- 
ance, at least, she would have had the 
advantage, seated in dignified surprise, 
with the ample folds of her rich draperies 
spreading around her ; for it is a hard thing 

2 
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for a man, in the ordinary morning dress 
of an Englishman of the nineteenth century, 
to look dignified, sitting on a common 
drawing-room chair. But standing, she 
had hardly the best of it. Bertram 
Harding's tall commanding figure over- 
powered her, and his manner was, to 
the full, as cold and haughty as her 
own. 

" I need not detain you many minutes," 
he said. **You may imagine my visit is 
entirely a business one." 

'' So I conclude." 

She was determined not to say one word 
more than was absolutely forced from her. 

**I will make it as short as possible, 
even at the risk of seeming rather abrupt. 
1 only heard yesterday, from Miss Monck, 
that it was settled she should remain for 
the present at Helmingham." 

"Indeed!" 

*• Yes. And I start for Helmingham 
myself to-morrow morning. That was 
what 1 came to tell you." 

•• You are really too kind." 

She spoke in the blandest of tones, but 
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with a curious twist of the mouth, intended 
to pass for a sraile, which betrayed her 
inward composure was not quite so great 
as she would have had it believed. 

" There is no kindness. I merely do so 
because I consider it due to myself to ex- 
plain ; for it would appear otherwise as 
though I were acting in a way I should be 
the first to condemn. You are aware, 
Lady Monck, that since your refusal 
to sanction a marriage between your 
daughter and myself, I have in no way 
sought her society.'* 

" I am aware that she has been entirely 
away from Hollywood ever since." 

" In London, and at other places where 
I could perfectly easily have followed her, 
had I chosen to set your evident wishes 
deliberately at defiance. Nothing how- 
ever was, or is, further from my intentions. 
And as my joining her the moment your 
presence is removed must appear strange, 
I am determined you shall know the 
reason, though I fear the explanation will 
hardly be agreeable to you." 

" I cannot truthfully say our interviews 
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have generally been of an ajfreeable nature, 
80 shall not be unprepared ; though I 
must confess I am at a loss to understand 
what sudden and mysterious reason can 
incline you to constitute yourself an un- 
invited guest in my daughter's house." 

" Not uninvited. Your ignorance of 
facts misleads you. Whatever may be St. 
Omer's faults, a want of hospitality is cer- 
tainly not among them. I have a general 
invitation to go to Helmingham when I 
please ; one, of which, I confess, I have 
rarely availed myself, but when I have, 
the reception I have met from Mrs. St. 
Omer has been so kind and cordial, that 
I could never feel the least fear that she 
did not fully endorse her husband's invi- 
tation. Under ordinary circumstances I 
should certainly not have gone there while 
Miss Monck was there. My reason for 
doing so is simply this. Though she is 
your daughter, she is also my promised 
wife; and in her brother-in-law's house 
she shall not remain alone, now the protec- 
tion of your and Sir Charles' presence is 
Withdrawn." 



^ 
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*' Captain Harding — you dare speak 
thus to me ?" 

" Yes, Lady Monck, to you or anyone 
else, because I am prepared to adduce 
facts which fully justify me in my deter- 
mination. You choose to consider me en- 
tirely shut out from the circle of society in 
which you move— whether correctly or 
not it is useless to discuss — but 1 am not 
ignorant of the doings of that circle. I 
can, if you wish it, give you the names of 
the greater number of the men who are 
now actually at Helmingham, or who will 
be there immediately, though probably 
those names would not suggest to you a 
hundredth part of all they lay bare to me. 
Enough to say, the mere presence of 
some of them in the same room with 
any respectable woman is an insult to her. 
These guests have only been waiting the 
departure of yourself and Sir Charles, and 
of the visitors who had been asked to 
meet you, to delight your son-in-law with 
their more congenial society. They will 
not be put oflf because Miss Monck re- 
mains. Nor is this all. You can hardly 
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fail to have heard of, if you have not 
actually seen, a brougham with St. Omer^s 
liveries and crest, in which a well known 
opera dancer has been, for long, driving 
about London. That woman goes to- 
morrow to a small watering place within 
five miles from Helmingham, and has, I 
know, made a heavy bet that she will 
drive her brougham, liveries and all, 
through the Helmingham grounds, and 
close past the Castle, during her stay. 
Now, Lady Monck, you can judge whet|aer 
any man would allow his promised wife 
to remain in such a house, with no further 
protection than the presence of a sister 
who clings to her for support, and such a 
woman as Madame De Villar. Thank 
God, she has given me a right to be her 
protector !" 

Lady Monck rose, very white and rigid, 
and rang the bell — 

" I have no remark to make. Captain 
Harding, save to congratulate you, on the 
ingenuity with which you have collected 
togfether a number of those scandalous 
stories which are always floating about, 
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amoDg the lower classes, respectiDg those 
above them in position, and twisted out of 
them a specious pretext for coming here 
to insult ihe in my own house. I am 
warned now. In future it will be useless 
for you, on any pretext whatsoever, to 
attempt to gain entrance to Hollywood 
Hall. Good morning. Whenever you 
feel disposed to go, you will find a servant 
prepared to open the door." 

She swept out of the room as she spoke, 
without giving him time for another word ; 
with all the skill of a consummate general, 
turning her defeat into something like a 
victory. For could she not tell whomsoever 
she chose as her confidante, how Bertram 
Harding had answered never a word when 
she taxed him with insulting her ; and 
would not his reply that he would will- 
ingly have answered had she given him 
time, look — to those who only heard, 
without seeing what passed — at least sus- 
picious. Verily, they who can lie whole- 
sale, with an air of candour, have the best 
chance in this world of ours of success. 

Bertram Harding was at Helmingham 
Castle before the next evening closed. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



DRIVEN TOO FAB. 



" Yes, I am really very glad you have 
come." 

The speaker was Madame De Villar, and 
the words were spoken to Bertram Hard- 
ing, with whom she was walking slowly up 
and down the broad terrace which ran the 
whole length of the front of Helmingham 
Castle, commanding a splendid view of 
a wide range of picturesque scenery. 
Madame De Villar was looking her love- 
liest ; faultlessly dressed, as always ; very 
grave ; her wonderful eyes slightly down- 
cast, and with a pensive, almost sad ex- 
pression lingering under the shadow of 
the dark eye-lashes, which was irresistibly 
bewitching. Bertram Harding had arrived 
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an hour before, and no one else was at 
home. St. Omer and his congenial asso- 
ciates were gone somewhere, Madame De 
Villar either did not, or professed not to 
know where ; and Ida had gone out with 
her sister. So after he had lunched they 
strolled out upon the terrace, admired, as 
in duty bound, the magnificent view which 
strangers come miles to see, and then 
began to walk up and down, discussing 
the state of affairs at Helmingham, and 
entirely oblivious of hill and vale, rock 
and river, waving corn, and autumn tinted 
woods, receding into abrupt mountain 
scenery, blue in the distance, all spread 
out in unheeded beauty before them. 

Captain Harding would never have 
introduced the subject, but Cora did so 
herself; and, with many expressions of 
regret, ran over a list of guests, come or 
coming, ending with the expression above 
recorded. 

" Why are you glad ?" he asked. 

" For Miss Monck's sake. She ought 
not to be here, but as she is, I am glad 
you are here. It is a wretched state of 
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things. I should not come myself were 
it not for poor Constance's sake. I am 
the only woman she can ask. The sort of 
women who would care to come here now 
would not be those for whose society she 
cares. I am sure I don't know what will 
be the end of it." 

" Do things grow worse ?'* 

" I fear so. There is no use in attempt- 
ing to deny the marriage has been an un- 
fortunate one, in some respects. If Con- 
stance had been a determined, high-spirited 
girl, I think she might have done a great 
deal to keep, at least, a certain check upon 
Fred; and if she had not expected too 
much, got on very well. But that is just 
what she is not. Her grace and beauty 
and refinement would have influenced 
some men, but not her husband. I really 
believe they rather irritate him than any- 
thing else, and I am afraid she isn't very 
wise. I think she makes no effort to con- 
ceal her aversion to him, and sneers at 
him sometimes in a way which merely 
makes him angry without doing any 
good." 
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" You don't draw a bright picture." 
** But it is a true one, and I fear the 
ill-feeling between them keeps on increas- 
ing. I think he is disappointed at her 
having no children, and I really sometimes 
fear he will grow so bad she will be forced 
to leave him.'* 

" The sooner the better, I should say." 
" She would not consent at present. 
She dearly loves show and splendour. I 
don't say it ill-naturedly, Captain Harding, 
but I really believe the knowledge that she 
is the envied of all beholders for three 
months of the year, in London, goes far 
to make up to her for the other nine. 
"You must not judge her by her sister. 
Constance is very aimable and lovable, but 
she is very artificial." 

It pleased her to talk in an artless 
strain, and he listened, silently wondering 
why, and drawing his own conclusions 
from all he heard, and resolving that 
however long Ida might remain at Hel- 
mingham, the duration of her stay should 
be that of his own. 

" Of one thing I am very glad," Cora 
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continued, after a few steps in silent medi- 
tation. **Mr. Dashwood is here." 

" I should think he was better away.'* 

" Should you ? Why ?" And she looked 
up with innocent, wondering eyes. 

" Because there is no question there 
were some love passages between them 
before her marriage, and, under such cir- 
cumstances as you describe, I should 
think the less they see of one another the 
better." 

" Oh, no, no. Constance is in no 
danger of that kind. Remember, admira- 
tion has not for her the insidious charm 
of rarity. You cannot know how weary 
a woman learns to feel of all that sort of 
thing, who cannot move without being 
surrounded by a host of admirers.*' 

"I was not speaking of admiration, 
Madame, but of love." 

" Of love ! Ah, you are growing too 
serious. But, really, I think you are 
wrong. I don't think Constance would 
be in any danger, and I am glad she 
should have some really respectable man, 
who is related to her, to go about with 
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her here. You see my being with her 
is nothing ; but if her cousin is in attend- 
ance, she is in a measure appropriated, 
and it keeps others off, which is an enor- 
mous advantage. She has not spirit 
enough to be her own protector. Now I 
am going in. It is getting cold." 

She left him to his reflections, which 
were not very bright, and which certainly 
did not grow brighter after a ramble 
across the park with Ida, later in the 
afternoon. Ida was very unlike herself, 
anxious and depressed, beyond the power 
of being cheered even by Bertram's 
presence. She was miserable about her 
sister, fancying she was grieving over 
Constance's present position and dreary 
ftiture; striving to conceal, even from 
herself, that her sister was slowly sinking, 
crushed down to ruin by the gilded load 
which was so fair to look upon, so foul to 
bear. 

Constance was alone in the drawing- 
room when Bertram Harding entered 
before dinner. He had not seen her for 
many months, and he detected in a 
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moment the change in her, though her 
greeting was as cordial as it had ever 
been for him. She was being dragged 
through the mire, and it was beginning 
to cling, though as yet the stains were 
very faint. Her face was more expressive 
than it had been of yore, and her mood 
was very fitful. She was sometimes all 
her old self, gentle and graceful, and 
then suddenly flashing out into brilliant 
animation; clearly in a transition state; 
moving steadily on by the means of the 
horrible revelations of her married life, 
from helpless despondent unhappiness to 
reckless desperation. 

With respect to Dash wood, Bertram 
Harding saw the rock ahead as distinctly 
as Ida had done. Constance had reached 
the length of taking very little pains to 
conceal her love for him. He was always 
by her side, and it was to him she always 
turned, when her husband's brutality 
was more than usually apparent. It 
needed no prophetic gifts to read the 
future, and foretell, that unless she were 
speedily released from the galling bondage 
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in which her life was held, ruin was before 
her. 

There were strange scenes in those days 
at Helmingham, but Cora de Villar did 
good service. Whatever her proclivities 
might be, she had no taste for coarse sen- 
suality, and she was about the only person 
in the world of whom her brutal brother 
stood in awe. She gave it to be distinctly 
understood that the drawing-rooms and 
all her own and her sister-in-law's private 
apartment were to be held sacred; and 
that, under any circumstances, the pre- 
sence of any of the three ladies was to be 
respected. Fred sulkily acquiesced, pro- 
bably only disappointed because he could 
not annoy his wife. What she endured 
in private, none knew. But he hated her, 
beginning to regard her as the fatal stum- 
bling block who would defeat all his hopes 
of an heir. 

So weeks rolled on, until the time was 
drawing near when the party were to 
break up, and the St. Omers move further 
south for the winter ; and then, one still 
autumn day, the first great storm burst. 
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St. Omer and his noisy crew were all away 
for the day, and Ida had gone out riding 
with her cousin and Bertram, leaving 
Constance and Cora to pay some visits. 
There was a right of way through the 
park at Helmingham, the road passing 
close to the Castle, just below the terrace, 
and it was a favourite drive for any stray 
tourists who might chance to be in the 
neighbourhood — so, as they returned from 
their drive, the sight of a carriage ap- 
proaching from the direction of the Castle 
hardly attracted the attention of either. 
It was at some distance when they first 
saw it, near the end of a long straight 
avenue, bordered closely on either 
side by low broad laurel hedges, leaving 
only just room for two carriages to 
pass. 

*' Why, that's your brougham I" Madame 
De Villar suddenly exclaimed, as they 
drew a little closer. "Who can it be? 
Ida can't be home yet. No, it's not the 
right colour. Oh, Constance !" 

Even Cora flushed crimson at the out- 
rage as she turned a startled look on her 
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sister-in-law. The rapid pace at which the 
two carriages were approaching each other 
had brought them near enough, during 
the course of her short sentence, to enable 
her to recognise the brougham. Mrs. St. 
Omer did the same, almost simultaneously, 
and knew she was face to face with nearly 
the greatest insult a husband's infamy can 
bring upon his wife. 

She did not flush, she turned deadly 
white, but her eyes flashed, and a look 
came over her face which Madame De 
Villar had never seen there before; a 
look which told the line was passed at 
which even the weakest vrill turn, for a 
moment, and which brought over Cora 
a vague seuse of bodily terror. Constance 
was driving a pair of splendid thorough 
bred ponies. " Hold fast, Cora," she said 
through her clenched teeth, as she 
gathered up the reins and brought the 
carriage into the very middle of the road ; 
at the same moment drawing her whip 
sharply across the backs of both ponies. 
With an angry plunge they shot forward, 
and holding them firmly to the very centre 
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of the road, Mrs. St. Omer bore down 
on the approaching brougham. With a 
smothered exclamation of terror Madame 
De Villar hid her face in her hands ; but 
the coachman on the box of the brougham 
was up to the emergency. Either he 
understood the manoeuvre, or thought the 
ponies were running away, for with a 
sharp turn and cut of the whip he sent his 
startled horse right into the laurels. Con- 
stance could have shaved past, but she 
was not to be thwarted. Coolly leaning 
over to mark the distance, she made her 
ponies swerve, caught the hind wheel of 
the brougham on the slant, shivered 
several spokes, and sent the carriage 
with a tremendous crash into the laurels. 
A scream from the inside accompanied 
the shock, but without pausing for a 
moment, even to ascertain how much 
injury her own carriage might have sus- 
tained, Mrs. St. Omer drove on, not even 
once looking behind her; dashed up to 
the Castle, and throwing down the reins 
without a word, as the pale and terrified 
groom reached the ponies heads, got out 
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and swept into the house, and up stairs 
with haughty calmness. 

Cora, still white and trembling, followed 
to her boudoir. She knew what the end 
would be. Nothing but sudden and tre- 
mendous excitement could have strung 
Constance up to such a pitch, and the 
moment the strain was over the reaction 
would be proportionally violent. 

" Oh, Constance I" she exclaimed, ** how 
could you do such a mad thing? We 
might all have been killed. I declare 
I believe you have turned my hair 
grey. I was never so frightened in my 
life." 

Mrs. St. Omer only replied by going 
into hysterics, and when, after half-an- 
hour's work, they were subdued, she was 
her own weak, pliant self again ; and 
Madame De Villar had recovered her equa- 
nimity. 

"I won't bear it, Cora," she sobbed. 
"I won't be insulted before my own 
servants." 

" She won't try it again, my dear. You 
may be sure of that." 
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'* But I won't stand it. It's a scandal, 
and disgrace.'* 

"My dear, there are lots of married 
men do the same. It's no use fighting 
for morality in our day. The only thing 
to do is to retaliate as far as you can, 
safely to yourself." 

" Those are your horrid French notions. 
I will not bear it. I won't be openly 
insulted. I won't stay with him." 

*• Nonsense, Con. You will make your- 
self ridiculous, and all the world will turn 
against you. People have to do a certain 
amount of virtue, you know, to save ap- 
pearances; and if you make a public 
scandal, and force them to do it at the 
expense of one of their golden idols, 
they'll never forgive you." 

** I don't care. I will not stay with 
him. I'll write to papa to-night, to 
come." 

** Nonsense, my dear Constance. I tell 
you plainly you must stay with him." 

"Why?" 

" Because he won't let you go." 

" Then I'll bring the law to bear." 
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" That's just what you can't do. The 
law won't help you out because your hus- 
band chooses to be rather thick with a 
beautiful opera dancer; and it will help 
him to force you to remain with him." 

" He doesn't want me." 

*• Yes, he does, very much, at present. 
I tell you fairly, Constance, you have no 
chance of getting free unless you have a 
child. Fred is dying for an heir, and 
nearly mad with you for not giving him 
one. And, then, you see, the law takes a 
narrow-minded view of these subjects, and 
no child of his could be his heir, unless it 
were also your child. That's the whole of 
the case, and as long as he has a hope you 
may have one, he won't allow you to leave 
him. You didn't manage your affairs well 
last spring, my love." 

"How do you know anything about 
that ?" 

"A little bird whispered something; 
but you may depend I am right. Unless 
you can convince Fred, by some means, 
that there is no hope for your giving him 
an heir, you will have to stay with him, 
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and stand by the terms of the compact.'* 

Mrs. St. Omer made no reply, but a 
strange, withered look came over her face, 
as if she had realized for the first time the 
full depth of her degradation. And aflber 
watching her covertly for a few moments, 
Cora rose, saying — 

" Well, my dear, I shall leave you to 
rest and recover yourself, and go and lie 
down for half-an-hour, to get over the 
shock you have given my nerves. And 
whatever you do, Constance, don't commit 
yourself to anything rash." 

Which, in Madame De Villar's secret 
soul, meant — 

" Don't do anything which may prevent 
your elopement, before long, with your 
cousin." 

She did not wish any evil to her un- 
happy sister-in-law; in fact, she rather 
pitied her. Only she must not stand in 
her way ; and nothing, she thought, would 
so entirely serve her purpose as Con- 
stance's elopement with Lionel Dashwood. 

Ida entered her sister's room very 
shortly after Madame De Villar left it, 
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and found Constance lying on a sofa, with 
a worn, haggard face, and dark lines under 
her eyes. 

" Constance, what is the matter?" 

"Nothing, dear; only I am very tired, 
and have a bad headache. Look, there 
are the new books; I brought them out 
with me. Sit down and look at them, 
like a darling child. I think I can get 
half-an-hour's sleep before dinner.*' 

Ida sat down in silence, and Mrs. St. 
Omer closed her eyes, but she did not 
sleep, and Ida knew that quite well. She 
sat, pretending to read, but glancing from 
time to time at her sister, with anxious, 
troubled eyes. It was not like Constance 
to lie so still and silent, with such a rigid 
look on her features. Something unusual 
must have happened. 

The three ladies, Dashwood, and Hard- 
ing spent the evening together. Fred St. 
Omer and his party were to return to sup- 
per. Constance was pale, cold, and silent, 
and even Madame De Villar began to won- 
der, uneasily, what she was meditating. 

" There they come," Madame De Villar 
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exclaimed, starting up suddenly, soon 
after ten o'clock. '* For any sake, Con, 
let's beat a retreat up-stairs.'* 

They hastily ascended the stairs, and 
once fairly out of reach of the chance of 
encountering any stragglers of the party, 
they were safe enough from all fear of 
disturbance. Helmingham Castle was big 
enough for any sort of revels. Only poor 
Constance need tremble at the thought of 
the party breaking up. 

For some unexplained reason they broke 
up earlier than usual that night, and it 
was not much past twelve when Mrs. St. 
Omer heard her husband's heavy step 
approaching. She listened breathlessly, 
trying to hope he would pass on at once 
to his own dressing-room ; but in another 
moment the door burst open, and he 
entered, still in his stained splashed sport- 
ing dress, and with his whip in his hand. 
He had evidently been drinking deeply, 
and his swollen flushed face wore a sullen 
scowl. Constance started up, and looked 
at him with an expression of unconcealed 
disgust. 
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, "You don't seem pleased to see me, 
my dear/' he said, with a sneering smile. 

** You had better go to bed." 

" So I mean to directly, for I'm dog- 
tired. Only I just looked in» as I passed, 
to ask how my dear wife had passed the 
day." 

" Your wife has given some one a lesson 
to-day she won't soon forget." 

She had been wiser to have held her 
tongue. Tt was madness, at that moment, 
to provoke an angry discussion. But if 
her anger was roused, she was far too 
weak to control it. 

" What do you mean ?" he asked, in a 
startled tone. 

She rose and faced him, with flashing 
eyes, for the moment thoroughly roused 
out of all weakness or hesitation, by the 
remembrance of the shameful insult to 
which she had been exposed. 

" I mean," she said, ** that that aband- 
oned woman in whose society you seem to 
find so much enjoyment, dared to-day to 
drive through the park, and flaunt your 
crest and liveries before my very face. 
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The exploit will cost you something, for 
T smashed her carriage nicely for her." 

" Smashed it ! How ?" 

" Simply by driving against it. If it 
hadn't been for her coachman's quickness, 
rd have driven right over her. She won't 
be in a hurry to insult me again, I 
suspect." 

Fred St. Omer stared at his wife in 
stupid astonishment for a few moments. 
Then he burst into a hearty laugh — 

" What a joke. By Jove I Con I I 
didn't think you'd the spirit in you to do 
such a thing. I swear you've got the 
right stuff in you, somewhere, after all. 
Give me a kiss." 

" Kiss you ! I never did that in my 
life, and I'm not likely to begin now. 
We've had enough of this sort of life, 
Fred. I am going away. I will not stay 
with you a day longer, after such an 
insult as I've received to-day." 

" The devil ! and pray where are you 
going ?" 

" Home. To my father's house." 

" Oh, indeed. Thank you for the in- 
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formation, but I rather think you have 
reckoned without your host." 

" I will not stay." 

" Yes, but you will ; for I won't let you 
go. I don't mean to say your society is 
indispensable to my happiness; but it 
doesn't happen to suit my purposes to let 
you set up a separate establishment at 
present." 

" My staying won't serve your pur- 
poses." 

" How do you know ?" 

" Because I know what they are." 

" What ?" 

** You want an heir, and you live in 
hopes of one." 

" Well, why the devil don't you have a 
child ? I'd let you go fast enough then." 

She turned very white, as she firmly 
replied — 

" I shall never have one." 

" You can't tell that." 

•* Yes, I can. Frederic St. Omer, you 
have over-reached yourself. Present or 
absent, I shall stand between you and 
the accomplishment of your wishes. If 
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anything could add to the degradation of 
being your wife, I think it would be to be 
the mother of your child. I will never be 
that, ril take good care I never have a 
child to curse me for bringing on his head 
the disgrace of having such a father." 

He had been growing more and more 
angry as they talked. Now he began to 
have a confused perception of her meaning, 
and lost all self-control. With a terrible 
imprecation he started up, and seizing his 
whip, made a rush at her. All Constance's 
temporarily aroused spirit was crushed in 
a moment. With a low cry of terror, she 
sprang back to the furthest corner of 
the room, and sinking in a confused heap 
on the floor, buried her face in her hands. 

He was too thoroughly beside himself 
with rage to pause. The heavy whip was 
raised, and in another moment would have 
descended on her cowering form, but, 
suddenly, a powerful grasp was laid upon 
his collar, and he was swung backwards 
with a force which sent him reeling across 
the room, until he fell over a table, on 
which stood some large vases, and coming 
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to the ground with a tremeudous crash, 
lay prostrate amidst shattered fragments 
of glass and alabaster. 

Constance started up at the noise, and 
found herself face to face with Bertram 
Harding. 

**0h, Bertram, save me!" she sobbed, 
clinging helplessly to him. 

Without a word he passed his arm 
round her, and half led, half carried her 
along the corridors, to her sister's room, 
left her there, with a few hurried words 
of explanation, and then returned to her 
boudoir. 

The lord of the mansion was just 
picking himself up, with a severely cut 
hand. 

*' Harding, I'll have satisfaction of you 
for this, to-morrow," he exclaimed. 

'* Not to-morrow. I never touch a dis- 
abled man. But as soon as your hand is 
well I'll give it you with pleasure, in the 
shape of the jolliest good thrashing you 
ever had in your Ufe, if you choose to ask 
for it. In the meantime, you had better 
go to bed, and unless you're even a greater 
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scoundrel than I take you for, by to- 
morrow, when you're sober, you'll be too 
much ashamed of yourself, and too thank- 
ful to have been saved from the disgrace 
I've averted from you, ever to mention the 
subject again." 

So saying, he walked out of the room, 
and left him to his reflections. Fred St. 
Omer took his advice; but first, feeling 
very hot and confused, he had a can or 
two of cold water poured over his head ; 
after which salutary process he felt more 
cool and collected, and a certain sensa- 
tion of sullen shame began to come over 
him, at the thought of how nearly he had 
inflicted a blow upon his wife which would 
hardly have failed to draw blood. Con- 
sequently, when, the following morning, 
almost as soon as he was awake, his sister 
entered his room, he felt not a little 
ashamed of himself. 

**Upon my word, Fred," she said, 
sitting down on the side of the bed, " you 
have put your foot in it now, and no 
mistake." 

'' Well," he sulkily replied, " Why did 
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she provoke me that way ? I didn't mean 
to hurt her, but she drove me mad/* 

" My dear boy, it's no use talking about 
what caused it. When a man has only 
been prevented by force from striking his 
wife with a heavy whip, it's no earthly 
use for him to make excuses. The con- 
sequences are what you have to think 
about. Constance has the whip hand of 
you now, in good earnest, and if you don't 
proceed very carefully, you'll be check- 
mated next move." 

" Why, what's up ?" 

" Simply that both her sister and 
Captain Harding are urging her to leave 
here at once, and return to Hollywood, 
leaving you to take what steps you please. 
And verily, that wretched woman's imper- 
tinence, and the scene last sight combined, 
place you in a very awkward position. If 
she does go, you may give up all hope 
of an heir. You can't get a divorce, you 
know." 

" Hang it, Cora, it does look serious." 

" I should rather think so, and I think 
Constance is in the mind to go." 
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" Confound Rosalie, it's all her fault/' 

** Of course, but if you choose to take 
such cattle in hand, you must be prepared 
for their bolting occasionally." 

" I'll let her know whether she shall 
serve me such a trick again. But what 
am I to do, Cora ?" 

" Well, I think you may get out of the 
mess yet, if you'll move cautiously. In the 
first place, you must demand an interview 
with your wife, and beg her forgiveness. 
Everything, in fact, will depend upon 
what you can do with her, and I think you 
may manage her. She's as weak as 
water. You must do a little penitence, 
and promise amendment if she'll stay with 
you. Promise to cashier Rosalie, and 
break up the party here ; and to treat her 
with a Uttle more consideration in future, 
and I think you'll be able to manage 
her." 

*' But she don't care a rap about me. I 
believe she hates me." 

"I should think there could be little 
doubt upon that point," his sister drily 
answered. "I've gone through a good 
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deal myself, but if I was obliged to choose, 
1 think I'd give Newmarch the preference, 
over you, as a husband. But though Con 
doesn't care for you, she does care very 
much for your possessions. She won't 
like to give up her house in Park Lane, 
and her jewelry, and equipages ; especially 
for the comparatively secluded life she 
must lead, if she separates from you. If 
you'll only give her a chance of a decently 
endurable life, your worldly possessions 
will turn the scale in your favour. Now 
get up, and dress, and I'll prepare the way 
for you, by reporting that I found you 
very much distressed at the remembrance 
of what happened last night; and that 
you wish for an interview with Constance 
as soon as you are dressed." 

** I say, how came Harding to turn up 
last night ?" 

" I don't know. I believe he was just 
going up to bed, and heard Constance 
scream. He and Mr. Dashwood went to 
play a game of billiards, when we went up 
stairs." 

Cora De Villar went thoughtfully back 
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to Constance's boudoir, where she was 
breakfasting with Ida and Bertram 
Harding, and gravely reported that she 
found her brother thoroughly subdued 
and penitent ; that he was much averse to 
Constance leaving him, but wished to see 
her as soon as he was dressed ; and that 
if, after their interview, she still wished to 
go, he would oflFer no objection. 

The interview was not a very long one. 
When Constance had reached her sister's 
room the night before, she had almost 
frantically vowed nothing should induce 
her to remain another twenty-four hours 
under her husband's roof. But during 
the night she had reflected. She had 
thought of the quiet life she must lead at 
Hollywood ; of her altered position in the 
eyes of the world, which now did homage 
so humbly ; of all that she would have to 
resign; and she had thought of Lionel, 
also, and of how certainly Ida would take 
care, if she went back to Hollywood, to 
curtail their chances of meeting. Then 
she had burst into a fit of passionate 
weeping, and at last sobbed herself into 
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a feverish sleep ; from which she awoke 
shaken in her determination to leave 
Helraingham immediately. 

When, therefore, Fred St. Omer quitted 
•his wife's presence, Constance's last chance 
was gone. The cunning which, under 
some circumstances, stood him in good 
stead of natural acuteness, aided him to 
play his part well. He apologized very 
humbly for his brutality ; promised, if she 
would stay, he would revenge the insult 
inflicted on her by making it the plea for 
breaking off the acquaintance entirely ; 
offered to break up the party at Helming- 
ham at once; and proposed they should go 
and spend the winter in Paris, where she 
could have plenty of amusement. Of 
course she yielded, resolving to crowd 
more gilding than ever upon her chains, 
and force the world, if not herself, to 
believe they were silken bands. 

Lady Monck heard the whole story from 
Madame De Villar, and oracularly pro- 
nounced judgment. 

" Constance was quite right. T am re- 
joiced she had the good sense to reject the 
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evil counsel which urged her to leave her 
husband. There are very few cases in 
which a wife is justified in doing so. Her 
duty is to remain with her husband, and 
use her influence for his good. It is just 
what I should have expected from my 
darling child, her principles are so good. 
I am grieved to hear Fred is not so steady 
as one could wish, but the temptations of 
his position are very terrible, and now I 
have no doubt my dear child's gentle affec- 
tion will, in time, entirely reform him, and 
make him all we could wish. A wife can 
do so much, if she has only patience and 
tenderness." 

Madame De Villar bit her lip, to repress 
a smile at the rhapsody; and gravely 
replied that she sincerely hoped Lady 
Monck's aspirations might be abundantly 
fulfilled ; adding a mental reservation that 
that was after her brother had completed 
his twenty-eighth year. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE STORMS OP PASSION AND THE REGION 
OP PERPETUAL CALM. 

Early in the spring, Gordon Mansfield 
came home, and signified to Lady Monck 
his wish to avail himself of hei* invitation 
to Hollywood. Her reception of him was 
almost enthusiastic. 

" What a pleasure to see you again. I 
thought you were never coming home. 
I am so glad you offered to come at once, 
for we are going to London rather early 
this year. You see, in my old age, I am 
changing all my habits. Unfortunately," 
and she sighed, "Hollywood is not now, 
to me, the dear home it has been for so 
many years ; and then it is such a tempta- 
tion to be so near my dearest Constance. 
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You saw my darling child in Paris, I 
suppose?" 

" I did. I dined with them, and went 
afterwards to the Opera with Mrs. St. 
Omer and Dashwood." 

" What Lionel ? I did not know he was 
there.'* 

" Yes. He is staying with them." 

"I am so glad. Fred is a dear good 
fellow, but not much of a lady's man, 
and — you must forgive a mother's vanity, 
Mr. Mansfield — I am sometimes a little 
afraid he does not take as much care as 
he should of his lovely wife. I am glad 
she has her cousin to go about with her. 
How is she looking ?" 

*'I think the whole party look very 
much as if Paris did not suit them, and 
the sooner they come to England the 
better," he shortly replied, not anxious to 
pursue the subject. He had seen quite 
enough ; heard much more. Fred St. Omer 
was taking full advantage of the opportu- 
nities afforded him in Paris for indulging 
his natural tastes. Mrs. St. Omer was the 
leader of one of the wildest sets of that 
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winter ; and the liaison between her and 
her cousin was openly discussed. 

Lady Monck was very frequent in the 
expression of her hopes that Mr. Mans- 
field's visit was to be a long one. He 
seemed so devoted to Ida's society, that 
she began again to indulge in some en- 
chanting illusions, and she saw a great 
change in him, which she thought might 
fairly be attributed to the flames of a grow- 
ing passion. The force of old habit made 
him still the model guest, with brilliant 
conversation for the dining-room, and un- 
failing tact for the drawing-room, but heart 
and soul were out of the character some- 
times. He was just, Ida said, with a flash of 
the old sententiousness of her brighter days, 
what such a man would naturally become, 
on awaking, late, to the consciousness, 
that by qualifying himself to be the idol of 
a fashionable set in London, he had suc- 
ceeded in making himself one of the most 
contemptible beings on the face of the 
earth. 

But though he lingered at Hollywood, 
and though he was an almost daily visitor 
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at the Grange, it would have been difficult 
to prove that his suit made much progress ; 
difficult, in fact, to prove that Ethel 
Harding even recognized its existence. He 
had made his approaches in due form, and 
received from Mr. Harding a permission to 
act as he pleased in the matter, which 
would possibly have not been accorded 
without some misgivings, but for a strong 
impression in the old gentleman's mind 
that it was an entirely unimportant one. 
Ethel was always unaffectedly cordial to 
her brother's friend, and day after day 
Gordon Mansfield left the Grange loving, 
worshipping her more madly, and yet 
chafing under the galling consciousness 
that he had never yet succeeded in even 
passing the invisible barrier which seemed 
to separate her and the world in which she 
moved from the every day life around her. 
He used to say to himself then, that 
anything would be better than this state 
of utter uncertainty ; that even were it un- 
favourable, he would still welcome any 
sign which showed him she was beginning 
to awake from her state of torturing nncon- 
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sciousness. But at last there came a day 
when a tiny cloud arose to warn him of 
a coming change, and then he strove 
hard not to read its import, not even to 
see it. 

Of all the topics upon which they ever 
touched, none seemed to have so much 
power to rouse the earnest intensity of 
her nature as the fate of poor Constance 
St. Omer. There was something almost 
passionate in the tender pity she expressed 
for her; and just because of the depth 
of expression it brought into her eyes, 
Gordon Mansfield introduced the subject 
as often as might be. And so it fell out, 
one day, that when they happened to be 
strolling round the garden together, he 
brought it up by telling her Lady Monck 
had heard from Mrs. St. Omer that 
morning. 

"What does she say?" Ethel asked, 
interested immediately. 

" Just the same as usual. Her letter 
is nothing but a long tale of endless 
dissipation, and, I should say, somewhat 
questionable triumphs." 
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" Poor, poor Constance 1" 

" She doesn't seem to consider herself 
an object of commiseration at present, 
Miss Harding. She says the three months 
she has spent in Paris have been the 
brightest and pleasantest since her mar- 
riage ; and that for the first time in her 
life she almost sighs to think how near 
the London season is." 

" Poor, poor Constance," she repeated, 
almost dreamily. " Only two years ago 
so fair, and so gentle, and so beautiful, 
only so terribly weak ! What an awful 
fate !" 

"But don't you think her present 
feelings imply some improvement in her 
position ?" 

" Is her husband grown less coarse and 
dissipated ? Does she hate him less ? Is 
the tone of her whole life more pure and 
healthy ?" 

" Can you ask that, after all you have 
heard lately ?" 

She looked at him almost scornfully. 

"Then why do you ask a senseless 
question P Is rapid cessation of pain, 
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unaccompanied by any corresponding 
decrease of bad symptoms, a better sign 
morally than physically ? You know well 
enough, Mr. Mansfield, what a sudden 
decrease in the sharp pain of her life 
portends for her. Her fatal marriage is 
doing its work. God forgive her wretched 
mother !" 

They were sharp words for Ethel 
Harding, but some subjects could force 
short, sharp sentences from her. Gordon 
Mansfield looked down at her with un- 
disguised admiration in his eyes. 

•* Don't you think she might have 
reformed him, had she tried ?" he asked. 

" No ; she never had any influence over 

him." 

"Do you think, then, that a woman 

may reform her husband if she has great 

influence over him?'* he asked, his heart 

beginning to beat very fast. 

" I am very sure she cannot if she has 
none. Beyond that I am not prepared to 
go. I don't understand the subject." 

" Miss Harding," he said, almost im- 
patiently, " why do you always put aside all 
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questions respecting marriage, as if they 
were mere abstract speculations, which 
could never concern you, and in which 
you could never have any personal in- 
terest?" 

" Because," she quietly replied, '* I 
always speak as I feel." 

" Have you taken vows of celibacy, 
then ?" he asked, trying to assume a 
jesting tone. 

** Certainly not. Under any circum- 
stances, a vow always seems to me very 
much like the efforts of a feeble will to 
strengthen its weakness by means of 
outward defences, and none would dream 
of taking a vow to follow the natural bent 
of his inclinations." 

" Ah, I see," he answered, trying, with 
but small success, to keep up his jesting 
tone. " I have always observed, Misg 
Harding, that women are never nearer a 
sudden change in their feelings than 
when they speak most positively on these 
subjects. I shall expect soon to be called 
upon to congratulate some tremendously 
lucky fellow." 
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" That delusion is very harmless, and 
one which time will so infallibly cure that 
I don't care to attempt its immediate 
destruction." 

The faintest tinge of coquettry would 
have been impossible to Ethel Harding, 
but she did not even change colour. 
Only her manner grew a little graver, and 
there was just a slight emphasis on the 
^* that." She turned down a path leading 
to the house, as she spoke, and vanished 
through an open window, leaving Gordon 
Mansfield standing on the gravel, looking 
after her with passionate eyes and a 
sinking heart, resolutely refusing to know 
that his fate was sealed. 

He turned on his heel at last, and 
walked slowly away to the further end of 
the garden, where close under the huge 
boulders of the old quarry lay a small fish- 
pond. He leaned against a projecting 
rock, moodily breaking off small twigs 
from a neighbouring creeper, and throwing 
them into the water, to watch, with a sort 
of half bitter satisfaction, Ethel's gold 
fish rushing up to certain disappointment. 
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fighting all the time to shut out the vision 
which would rise before his mind's eye, of 
Cora De Villar's lovely face, with its large 
soft eyes, so full of specious innocence. 

At last a step roused him from his 
gloomy reverie, and Bertram Harding 
stood beside him. 

** Mansfield, I have been looking for 
you everywhere. The horses are just 
coming round." 

" Hang them 1 I shan't go." 

" Hulloa. What's up now ?" 

" Nothing ; only I don't care to pound 
ten miles along a hard dusty road, merely 
to lunch with a set of people I don't care 
a rap about. If you mean to go, you 
must go alone." 

He turned and moved away ; then after 
a few paces he paused, and retraced his 
steps. 

" Hardimg," he said abruptly, " have 
I no chance with your sister ?" 

He had never broached the subject 
before. Men do not care to discuss such 
topics with men ; but he was irritated into 
speaking, by sheer pain. 
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" I fear not." 

" Then it's all over with me." 

'' Not a bit of it, MansEeld. Don't look 
at it in that light. Ethel is not the only 
woman in the world worth winning." 

"Very consolatory you'd have found 
such a reflection if Miss Monck had refused 
you, wouldn't you V I was a fool ever to 
dream she could care for me ; ever to have 
let her face gain such a hold on me and had 
no power to flee the danger." 

" But after all, remember, Mansfield, 
I have never spoken one word to Ethel 
on the subject. But I must confess I have 
the impression she will never marry. I am 
by no means certain she has the least 
suspicion of your wishes." 

" I hope she hasn't," he said, catching 
at the faintest chance her words might 
have meant nothing. "There might be 
some hope then. But no, there can't be 
any. I was a fool ever to dream there 
could be. What have I, in my wretched 
common-place earthiness, to do with such 
a fair ideal of all that is too bright and 
pure for this evil world ?" 

VOL. Ill, P 
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" Are you quite sure you would not be 
disappointed if you gained your point ?" 

"Disappointed 1" 

"Yes. It strikes me, Mansfield, you 
bave a touch of tbe poet in you, and tbat 
it is an ideal — a Beatrice — you want. Are 
you sure tbe illusion would stand tbe bard 
common-place realities of every day mar- 
ried life ?" 

** I know very well wbat I do want, and 
tbat seems just wbat I'm not likely to get," 
be replied, digging away energetically at 
tbe gravel witb bis beel. " I wisb I could 
make ber out." 

Captain Harding stood reflecting in 
silence for a few moments. Tben be said, 

" Tbere is no use in your going on in 
tbis way, certainly. If tbere's no cbance, 
tbe sooner you go tbe better, and yet I 
must confess I can't imagine a man ever 
succeeding in making a downrigbt proposal 
to Etbel. Sbe is so unlike most women, in 
all tbese respects. Sball I speak to ber, 
Mansfield? Tben if tbere seems any cbance 
for you, you can plead your own cause. If 
not, wby you'll botb be spared useless pain." 
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"I suppose it had better be so," lie 
gloomily answered, and so the matter was 
settled. 

Did she or did she not divine the truth ? 
Bertram put that question to himself oft( n 
enough, without any success in solving it. 
But it was answered the first moment he 
broached the subject to Ethel, by saying 
to her, as he drew her arm through his, 
the following morning. 

" Come and stroll round the garden. I 
want to speak to you." 

" About Mr. Mansfield ?" 

"Yes. What made you divine so in- 
stantly ?" 

" I don't know. I suppose because I 
know what he wants. I am very glad he 
has commissioned you to speak for him." 

"Why?" 

" For a selfish reason. It is easier to 
give pain by proxy. You must tell him, 
Bertram, that I thank him sincerely for 
the compliment he has paid me, by select- 
ing an unsophisticated rustic like me, out 
of all the long list of his acquaintances ; but 
I cannot give him any hope." 

F 2 
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" Is that 'firmly and irrevocably de- 
termined, Ethel ? I have no intention 
of becoming his pleader. Still his love 
for you is very deep, more so than you 
know, I suspect. Have you given his 
suit the full consideration to which that 
very fact entitles it ?" 

" My weighing it at all, Bertram, would 
involve the abstract possibility of my 
marrying anyone. Where would be the 
use ? I am very sorry to cause Mr. Mans- 
field pain, but I can give no other answer." 

He smiled at the unconscious logic. " I 
wish your determination was not quite so 
strong on that point, Ethel. Though, in 
this case, I am not disposed to urge you 
to reconsider it." 

" I have no determination. I merely 
feel that I shall never entertain such 
sentiments towards any man as would 
make me care to be his wife. I am not 
meant for matrimony. Nature left some- 
thing out of my composition. I ought to 
have been born a few hundred years 
earlier. I should have entered the cloister, 
without a single pang of regret." 
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" You were bom to be a poet's ideal," 
he said. 

*' Don't talk nonsense. You will pee 
Mr. Mansfield at once, will you not ? The 
sooner he knows the truth the better. I 
am very very sorry." 

He fulfilled his sister's commission that 
very afternoon, adroitly seizing a moment 
when only a few minutes uninterrupted 
conversation was possible ; telling him 
quietly, in few words, and then leaving 
him to grapple his fate as a man only can 
under such circumstances; alone, and in 
silence. 

Until that moment, when the words of 
his doom were ringing in his ears, Gordon 
Mansfield had not known how firmly love 
and hope had twined themselves round 
every fibre of his nature. Together they 
had grown ; slowly and silently crushing 
the life out of doubt and anxiety, and of 
many evil weeds flourishing in an idle 
loveless life. Now, hope was violently 
wrenched away, but alas, love held all 
the more firmly, though cruelly torn by 
the rude severance ; and seeming, instead 
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of twining around with loving arms, to be 
darting sharp piercing thorns into his 
bleeding soul. He grew almost fierce from 
sheer pain ; bitter against the whole world, 
and above all against her who would not 
save him from himself, madly resolving 
to rush recklessly upon his fate, and cast 
the blame on her. 

Night came at last, a clear calm moon- 
light night, and he stood looking moodily 
out of his window, bitterly remembering 
that before night came again he should 
be far away, and might perhaps never 
more see the face he worshipped so pas- 
sionately. Then a sort of fierce hungry 
longing came over him to see her once 
more ; to drink in, with even despairing 
eyes, the tranquil spiritual beauty of her 
face and form ; and without pausing to 
give cold prudence a chance of uttering 
her passionless warning, he quietly de- 
scended the stairs, noiselessly undid bolts 
and bars, and emerged into the warm 
spring night air. 

It was a wild quest, but he knew such 
moonlight nights often found Ethel wan- 
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dering about the garden, and from some 
safe concealment he might watch her 
unseen. From a foot-path which skirted 
the edge of the quarry, just beyond the 
garden, he gained a view of the house. 
So far, so good. There were lights in 
most of the upper rooms, but Ethel's 
window was dark and open, the blind drawn 
up, and the muslin curtains distinctly 
visible, swaying gently in the breeze. 
Clearly she was not in her room, and 
lightly vaulting over the fence he ap- 
proached the edge of the rock, and cau- 
tiously surveyed the garden stretched out 
before him. 

It was silent and deserted. Wherever 
she might be, she was not there ; and 
after watching silently for a time, with a 
beating heart, he was turning away sullen 
and angry, when suddenly he remembered 
the ruins. He had heard her speak of 
their beauty on a moonlight night; she 
might be there. He rapidly made his way 
into the lane, and strode across the field 
towards the Castle. 

He cautiously entered the outer court. 
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It was as deserted as the garden. He 
crossed it boldly, and reached the inner 
court. Instinct must have told him where 
she was most likely to be, for he skirted 
quietly round under the shadow of the 
ruined walls until he reached the chapel. 
There was a small lancet window close 
beside the broken doorway; he looked 
through it, and stood rooted to the spot. 
Ethel was not ten yards from him, sitting 
on a broken tomb, with her hands clasped, 
and apparently sunk in deep thought. 
The moon was shining full upon her, and 
he could drink in her beauty at his will, 
unmolested, and unobserved. 

He stood for some time leaning against 
the broken muUion, with folded arms, and 
breath coming thick and short. Then his 
fulfilled desire only gave place to another ; 
a wild determination to plead his own 
cause, with all the passionate earnestness 
he could throw into his entreaties then ; 
and he boldly entered the chapel. 

She heard his footsteps, but without 
moving. She was so well accustomed to 
her brother joining her there. It was not 
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until he was beside her that she recognised 
him, and then she started up with a sudden 
flush— 

"Oh, Mr. Mansfield, why have you 
come ?" 

"Because my fate brought me. Oh, 
Ethel, Ethel, is there no hope ?" 

"None/* The word was gentle, but 
very firm. 

" None, none ! No, you cannot be so 
cruel. Would you refuse to throw a rope 
to a poor drowning wretch?" 

" Yes, if the rope were certain to snap 
in his grasp, and only prolong his misery 
unavailingly." 

" But if you would only promise to try 
and love me some day — only to try — it 
would be something to stave off despair, 
ril wait patiently, months, years, if you'll 
only promise." 

"Mr. Mansfield, it would be a cruel 
kindness to soothe your present pain with 
an empty promise, which I should know, 
even in the moment of giving it, was a 
useless one." 

" But why should it be useless ? Why 
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could you not learn to love me ? I know 
I am not worthy of you, but what man 
could be ? Does my love give me no 
claim ? If you would only let me bask in 
the full light of your purity and beauty I 
should grow worthy of you in time. You 
would make any man worthy of you by 
the mere force of your own worth, if you 
would only be his wife." 

His tone was growing momentarily more 
excited. She laid her hand quietly on his 
arm. 

" Hush," she said, " and listen to me. 
When I say the promise would be an idle 
one, I do not say it because I could never 
love you ; but because I can never love at 
all, in that sense. Mr. Mansfield, if you 
gained your object, your fate would be any 
thing but a happy one. First would come 
a vague undefined sense of disappoint- 
ment, then a chilling consciousness that 
there was no fitting response to such a 
love as yours ; and, at last, the full and 
bitter knowledge of a great mistake. I 
know you would strive to be to me, even 
then, the best of husbands, but none the 
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less would your life be very joyless, when 
you found, in place of all the feelings a 
husband's love should call up, only a dark 
empty void. I am not fitted for married 
life. I could never feel for any man such 
a love as can alone sanctify the relation- 
ship. And all the more, because I know 
how truly you love me, do I firmly refuse 
to blight your whole future life because 
you have made a great mistake." 

He had seated himself, as she spoke, on 
the tomb from which she risen, and 
listened with his face buried in his hands. 

" No, no," he hoarsely said, '* it is no 
mistake. I know what I want. You 
don't. How could you know? I want 
your truth and purity to be my shield and 
defence. I will not sully it, Ethel. How 
could I ? Nothing could drag you down 
from your high estate. But you shall 
make me what you please. You shall 
draw me up as near to you as any man 
could stand. Don't cast me away into 
outer darkness. I dreamed of you last 
night, dreamed that I lifted up mine eyes, 
being in torment, and saw you afar off 
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in all your beauty and purity; and you 
looked at me with loving, pitying eyes, 
and held out a hand to me, across the 
dark gulf between us ; and I reached out 
to clasp it, but then, a beautiful syren 
wound her snake like folds round me, and 
dragged me back, and a cloud rose and 
hid you from my sight. Oh, Ethel, Ethel ! 
don't let the dream come true. The syren 
is waiting, and I cannot escape if you will 
not save me." 

The words came with almost a sob, and 
he shook from head to foot, while she 
stood beside him, pale, and with a won- 
drous depth of pitying sadness in her 
eyes, but calm as a marble statue. There 
was no response to his almost over- 
powering emotion; no dormant flame in 
her which such a storm of passion could 
kindle into life. Was she not right ? 
Would he not, in time, have turned away 
disappointed, chilled, from even purity 
and beauty so entirely free from every 
trace of earthly passion ? When she spoke 
again her voice was low and sad, but as 
calm, as passionless as ever. 
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" Hush, hush. No syren can drag you 
down unless you yield passively to the 
fatal allurement. You are no mere in- 
experienced boy to mistake the counter- 
feit for the reality of all that is pure and 
beautiful. Don't let me hear that you 
have sunk helplessly into the most de- 
grading slavery which can hold a man in 
its fatal chain. Bind up your wound, and 
go forth bravely, as a true and good man, 
so to fight life's battle that I may hear 
your name spoken with love and reverence, 
as enrolled among the best and noblest of 
men, and live to feel that I was honoured 
by a love I could not accept." 

He shook his head, ** No hope," he 
murmured. 

" Yes, there is hope. The very sufi^er- 
ing will brace you for the fight. We must 
part now, let it be for ever. Cherish no 
vain delusive hopes, but remember, far 
or near, I shall be ever watching over 
you. Let me live to feel that however 
highly you estimate me, you spoke untruly 
when you called yourself unworthy of me. 
Will you promise ?" 
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He did not speak. Only, as she drew 
a little closer to him, he caught a fold of 
her dress, and kissed it again and again. 
She stood silent for a moment; then 
laying both hands gently upon his bowed 
head, she softly pronounced a blessing, 
and gliding noiselessly over the turf, dis- 
appeared through the door of the chapel. 

He sat motionless for a long time. 
Then he too rose and went his way, reck- 
less, desperate. If she would have helped 
him he would have fought hard to be a 
better man; but what could he do alone, 
with strength enervated by the idle aimless 
life of years, and with a fatal fascination 
waiting to re-assert its deadly influence, 
while now, the thought of Ethel Harding, 
which had so often stimulated his powers 
of resistance, would only be linked with 
a bitter memory of the cruellest hour of 
suffering he had ever known. 

He left Hollywood the next morning, 
before any one was up ; went straight to 
London, and before the day was over, 
was pledged to be the third husband of 
Cora St. Omer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RAMPANT MORALITY AND HUNGRY EXPECTATION. 

There was much that year to tell, and 
much to hear in London, before the season 
was many weeks old. Blessed were they 
whose unconsciousness secured for their 
enervated souls the delicious shock of 
surprise; thrice blessed they who could 
first capture the unconscious ones, and 
enjoy the exquisite pleasure of imparting, 
with many choice speculative additions, 
news quite unexpected, and scandal of 
rare and choice flavour. 

Over the Park railings, according to 
custom, the threads of the scandals of 
last season were being carefully gathered 
up, and freshly springing ones being 
tenderly nourished into healthy activity. 
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•* Has anyone seen Mansfield ?" 

" Yes. Saw him an hour ago, walking 
with his charmer." 

" Then he is really hooked ?" 

" No doubt of it." 

" How did he look r 

" Precious glum. He'd a sort of aguish 
look about him." 

"I should think so. By Jove, that's 
not half a bad idea. Find yourself going 
to be a woman's third husband. Just 
the thing to make you feel as if you'd 
got ague, I should say." 

** You speak from experience ?" 

" Of ague ? yes. Had it scores oi 
times, in India. Not of the other thing, 
thank you. Never was quite such a fool. 
It's all well enough if a man's been married 
before, and got some experience of the 
situation ; but for a wretched batchelor to 
throw himself into the arms of a woman 
who's polished off two husbands already, 
why it's wilful suicide. HuUoa, there's 
Lady Raby. She's only just come up. I 
saw all the luggage arriving yesterday. 
She won't have heard the news yet.'* 
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And off the speaker tore, to be among 
the thrice blessed, on behalf of a hand- 
some young bride of last season. 

"Good morning, Lady Raby. I ex- 
pected to see you riding this morn- 
mg. 

*• Oh, dear, no. Look there ;" and she 
pointed to a heap of parcels on the front 
seat of the carriage. ** That's what one 
has to do the first day one is in London." 

" Have you heard the news ?" 

" What ! news already ? No. I have 
heard none." 

« Delightful! Then I shall have the 
pleasure of making you look surprised." 

"Ah, do. It is so long since I have 
been surprised I quite forget what it feels, 
like. It will be a new sensation. How 
charming ! Do tell me what it is." 

" A marriage !" 

"Already!" 

" Yes. And you'll never guess. There 
wasn't a sign of it last season." 

"How enchanting 1 Something really 
astounding. Don't keep me in suspense. 
We haven't been surprised since Madame 
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T>e Villar went to Exeter Hall with that 
dear old cat, Lady Kirkland." 

" You are hot, very hot, Lady Raby." 

" You don't say so. Not Madame De 
Villar ?" 

" The same." 

" No 1 Then the drooping damsels may 
Uft up their heads. Who is he ?" 

" That's the strangest part of it. What 
do you say to Mansfield ?" 

**I don't believe it. It's some horrid 
story you have invented. It's not the first 
of April. You've no right to try and make 
fools of us." 

" Upon my honour it's perfectly true." 

" It's impossible." 

" Perhaps ; but it's perfectly true. Now 
ain't you astonished ?" 

" I don't know whether I am awake or 
dreaming. Mr. Mansfield going to marry 
Madame De Villar ? But Major Grant," 
and she looked at him with a great deal of 
innocent childlike wonder in her eyes, or 
with, at least, a good counterfeit thereof — 
*' don't you think a man must be very bold 
to be a woman's third husband ?" 
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He repaid the look with a very different 
one. 

" I think there are some women, Lady 
Raby, whose fifteenth husband one would 
be only too delighted to be, if one had the 
chance." 

The large eyes dropped with a serai- 
bashful look, 

" You dreadful man. How can you say 
such horrible things? But do tell me 
more. When is it to be ?" 

"Oh, I don't know. It's only just 
arranged." 

"And Miss Monck. I thought every- 
thing pointed in that direction last 
season." 

" So did everyone. They ain't come up 
yet. But no one can make her out. Slie 
ain't like anyone else. There comes 
Parkinson. I'm off. I can't stand that 
fellow. Won't he be in a rage to find 
I've told you the news." 

Almost at that very moment two car- 
riages were drawn up, side by side, a few 
hundred yards off, and two moral and 
vigilant matrons were in deep discussion. 

G 2 
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" I assure you, my dear, it is perfectly 
true. She has been in London only about 
ten days, and already people are beginning 
to talk." 

" I know it. I have heard a great deal, 
though I haven't been up more than a 
week. And how changed she is.'* 

*' Changed ! I never saw a woman so 
altered in such a short time. I must 
confess I never could see what there was 
to rave about, that way, in her. Still she 
was certainly very pretty, and that sort of 
languid, graceful manner suited her to 
perfection. Now she's all animation and 
brilliancy, and they tell me, says the most 
cutting, pungent things sometimes. All 
the men are more mad about her than 
ever. And her extravagance is something 
beyond belief. Her dress defies all de- 
scription. She's going the pace most 
tremendously in fact, in every possible 
way." 

" And they tell me she and Mr. Dash- 
wood are inseparable." 

" Oh, dear, yes. There can be no doubt, 
you know ," and she sank her voice to 
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a whisper, with a glance at the servants. 

" Disgraceful I and her cousin, too ! 
Well, what could Lady Monck expect, 
when she forced her into such a marriage. 
They say he is really too horrid for any 
thing. I only wonder she has contrived 
to keep her good looks. What she has 
gone through must have been enough to 
ruin her complexion and everything else." 

"My dear, she hasn't kept her good 
looks. But she hasn't been in Paris for 
nothing." 

" You don't say so." 

" I do. I'm a pretty good judge on 
those points. I met her last night, and 
I took the liberty of making a little 
examination. If ever I saw paint on a 
face, it was on hers. The eyes were 
touched up too, most unquestionably ; and 
I'm certain her hair is a different shade to 
what it was. You may be sure she's 
thoroughly made up. If one could see 
her before she's left her dressing-room, 
I'll answer for it, one would find she's 
quite faded, and black under the eyes." 

" You don't mean it ; how shocking. 
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It is really disgraceful. Such a splendid 
settlement. She must expect to pay 
something for it. Well, I do hope she'll 
keep sufficiently within bounds to prevent 
one from being forced to see it, and that 
she won't do anything outrageous. It 
must be allowed she gave the best parties 
in London last year, and it would bo too 
provoking if such a house was shut up. 
We haven't too many of them now." 

It was only too true — all, at least, save 
the paint and hair-dye part of the story. 
Constance St. Omer had returned from 
Paris perfectly reckless, and prepared to 
rush madly along the road to ruin. Her 
life was unendurable, and if it only came 
to an end, she cared very little by what 
means. There had been, apparently, a 
momentary improvement in her position, 
after the great outburst at Helmingham. 
Fred St. Omer had been frightened into 
a spasmodic attempt to make things a 
little better, by the possibility, so suddenly 
presented to him, that his wife might insist 
on a separation if he drove her too far. 
So he was quieter for a time,* and with a 
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sort of a confused idea it was the right 
thing to do, tried to assume a kind of 
clumsy exhibition of fondness for her, 
which more nearly drove her to despera- 
tion than aught else. Brutal indifference, 
insults, even blows, she could have better 
borne than caresses from him ; and even 
his dull nature could not but perceive the 
shuddering repugnance with which she 
shrank from him ; so after a time he grew 
tired of his useless attempts, and relapsed 
into his old courses ; and everything 
moved on with daily increasing rapidity 
towards the great catastrophe which could 
not be far distant. 

When Lady Monck arrived in London, 
a perfect army of sympathizing mothers 
rushed to meet her, each with her own 
special instance of indiscretion, and a host 
of extraneous evidence of unbecoming 
levity in general ; and implored her to use 
her maternal influence to induce **dear 
Mrs. St. Omer" to be a little more 
cautious. Of course, it was only indiscre- 
tion, but she was so young, and so much 
admired, and her very position necessitated 
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such caution ; and if a woman's fame was 
once breathed upon, it was so very diffi- 
cult for her ever to recover her ground, 
&c., &c. 

Lady Monck was equal to the situation, 
though every word gave a cruel stab to 
her sorely-wounded pride. She smiled 
calmly, thanked her dear fiiends, with the 
faintest touch of sarcasm in her tone, for 
their interest in her dear child. Said she 
should certainly speak at once to Con- 
stance, though, indeed, she feared it would 
not be of much use. Detraction was so 
invariably reserved for those whose posi- 
tion was an object of envy, that she could 
not hope her daughter would escape the 
slanders of malicious jealousy. And then, 
in the conscious integrity of her motives, 
she was sure Mrs. St. Omer's frank, un- 
suspicious nature would prevent her ever 
learning to be as cautious as her promi- 
nent position rendered desirable. 

Furthermore, she said, the kindness of 
her friends was superfluous. Her nephew, 
Lionel Dashwood, had already been speak- 
ing to her on the same subject, as he was a 
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little uneasy about his cousin, to whom 
he had always been much attached ; and 
as he had been with Constance nearly the 
whole time she was in Paris, Lady Monck 
was, probably, she said, already far better 
informed upon the subject than her kind 
visitors. 

After such a bomb-shell as that, pitched 
straight into their midst, the enemy knew 
she was immoveable; so, after staring aghast 
for a moment, they beat a hasty retreat. 

Then, when the last of her tormentors 
had disappeared, a sort of grey, withered 
look settled down upon Lady Monck* s 
face. But it was not the anguish of a 
mother's wounded love which brought it 
there, for her brow contracted upon angry 
tearless eyes, and her thin lips closed 
firmly, with a look of hard determination. 
She sat down immediately, and wrote a 
note to her daughter, saying she wished to 
speak to her on business of importance, and 
begging her to be with her, not later than 
half-past ten the following morning. 

Constance obeved the summons, and 
entered her mother's boudoir the next 
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morning, within five minutes of the ap- 
pointed time, with an air of almost play- 
ful gaiety. 

" My dear mamma ! what an unreason- 
able woman you are. I can't tell you 
what superhuman exertions I have been 
obliged to make, in order to reach you at 
such an unearthly hour. I was not in bed 
till nearly five o'clock." 

Not one iota did the sight of her beauti- 
ful daughter cause the stern face to relax : 
perhaps the last lingering remnant of soft- 
ness in her nature had been destroyed by 
the blow inflicted, when the cruel dread 
was forced upon her that the most deadly 
wound her children were to be the means 
of inflicting on her stubborn pride was to 
b3 the last; and that the stab was to be 
dealt by the one in whom all her hopes 
were centred. 

Constance advanced, as she spoke, to 
kiss her mother, and then paused abruptly, 
with a sudden flush, for Lady Monck drew 
back with a haughty and repellant 
gesture. 

" Mamma I" 
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" You may well start, Constance. You 
may be sure your mother's displeasure is 
both deep and strong, when she refuses 
to kiss her child." 

" What have I done ?" 

" What ? Do you need to ask that 
question? What is this 1 hear? The 
tongue of slander busy with a Monck! 
My daughter accused of indiscretions, 
even of levity of conduct ; of lightly im- 
perilling her own fair fame, and her hus- 
band's honour." 

Constance flushed quickly, and then 
grew very pale. But she replied with a 
laugh, though a forced and unmusical 
one. 

" My dear mother ! have you really been 
working up your wrath on that score? 
How can one prevent a lot of scandal- 
mongers chattering ? I've carried off 
nearly the richest man in England, and 
the greater part of the admiration of two 
seasons. The women are all nearly mad. 
Why, if I were to wear sackcloth, and 
shut myself up in solitary confinement, 
they would tear my reputation to pieces 
among them, out of mere revenge." 
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" It is no use to try and pass it over in 
that way, Constance. I have lived a 
London life long enough to be well able to 
discern the diflFerence between mere go&sip, 
and slander which has some foundation. 
Your conduct has clearly been unjustifiable 
in any woman ; in my daughter I call it 
simply disgraceful. Your name is openly 
coupled with your cousin's." 

" Very likely." 

" Constance, I am ashamed of you. 
Why are you not overwhelmed with 
humiliation, at the knowledge that you 
have risked bringing disgrace on your 
own and your husband's family ? I insist 
upon your immediately making a total 
change in your conduct, and, above all, on 
your being more guarded with respect to 
your cousin." 

** I shall do exactly as I please, mamma. 
If I had had the least idea what was the 
nature of your urgent business I should 
certainly not have obeyed your summons." 

" You dare to refuse attention to my 
wishes? Has the thought of ray dis- 
pleasure no weight with you?" 
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" None. Time was when it could make 
me tremble, but that is long past." 

" Do you know what will be the conse- 
quences of my displeasure ?" 

" No." 

"I shall neither visit you myself, nor 
shall I allow your sister to do so." 

A sudden change passed over Mrs. St. 
Omer's face. She flushed again, and 
something very like tears arose iu her 
eyes, as she said, in a slightly quavering 
voice — 

"If you can prevent it, I would you 
could keep Ida away; but you won't find 
her easy to control on that point." 

" We shall see. I shall also speak 
seriously to your husband about the 
necessity of removing you from London. 
Whatever you may choose to do, I will 
not have our family name disgraced, if it 
is in the power of man to prevent it." 

Mrs. St. Omer laughed heartily again. 

"You can please yourself, mamma. I 
shall not leave London, for either you or 
Fred, one moment sooner than I choose. 
And now, if you please, we will end this 
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unpleasant interview ; and pray let it be 
the last of such a nature." 

She left the room as she spoke, without 
giving Lady Monck time to answer. 

Unbending pride had finished its last 
fatal work that day, when Mrs. St. Omer 
left her mother's presence, angry and 
hardened. Under all her assumption of 
reckless gaiety, an overwhelming sense of 
shame and misery was gnawing at the 
unhappy woman's heart, goading her on 
to seek temporary oblivion of her wretched- 
ness in every possible excitement, even in 
that of a guilty passion, but which might, 
nevertheless, have been made the means, 
even then, of dragging her back from the 
brink of the precipice on which she was 
tottering, had it only been stimulated into 
anything like healthy action, by such an 
appeal as a loving and almost broken- 
hearted mother might have made. But 
through all that interview, clearly enough, 
the remembrance stood out before Mrs. 
St. Omer, that it was the very mother 
who now so bitterly reproached her who 
had thrust her, in spite of all her struggles, 
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into the mire; and it was something to 
. her credit that she had refrained from 
taunting her with the fact. 

She was right enough as regarded her 
mother's inability to coerce Ida, where her 
sister was concerned. Half-an-hour after 
Mrs. St. Omer had left the house, Ida 
was standing before Lady Monck, with 
a white face and blazing eyes, more 
thoroughly her old self, for the moment, 
than Lady Monck had ever seen her since 
her engagement to Bertram Harding. 

" Mamma, how dare you speak in that 
way of Constance ?" 

" Because I am probably a better judge 
than you. These are subjects which girls 
of your age don't understand." 

" Girl or no girl, I do understand this, 
that you thrust her into all the degrada- 
tion of a marriage with a coarse profligate, 
whom she hated, and who has added 
brutality and insult to the misery of 
merely being his wife. There are some 
kinds of knowledge which, come by in- 
tuition to women, mamma, and if she has 
been driven by her misery into a guilty 
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love, who shall dare to do more than pity 
the weakness which made her your victim, 
or say that a heavy portion of the guilt 
does not lie at your door ? I try to pray 
that God may forgive you, but it is hard to 
do it when I think of my poor, beautiful 
sister. Don't make it harder by stony- 
hearted cruelty." 

" Leave the room," gasped Lady Monck, 
almost choked with rage. 

** In a moment. Only one word more. 
Rest assured no orders from you will have 
the slightest weight with me in this case. 
I have sacrificed my own happiness to 
your own will; but I will not sacrifice 
my sister, my darling Constance I I will 
stand by her to the last, and should she 
fall, which God in his mercy avert, I will 
follow her through every depth of degra- 
dation, to my life's end, in the hope I 
may win her back at last. And I'll study 
every possible sin to which she may be 
tempted, if such knowledge can aid me 
to learn how best to influence her. Oh, 
my sister I my sister I" 

With a passionate sob she rushed away, 
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and Lady Monck spoke to her no 
more on that subject. Well nigh broken 
hearted, Ida Monck strove, and strove 
vainly, to avert the impending catas- 
trophe. She could struggle through every 
other barrier between Constance and 
herself, save her unhappy sister's reck- 
less determination to give her no chance 
of saying a word to her, save in crowded 
rooms and scenes where she was sur- 
rounded by a host of admirers. Every day 
the whirl in which she lived seemed more 
bewildering ; and many a night, while she 
was flying recklessly from one scene of 
dissipation to another, and listening, with 
smiles, to guilty professions of passion and 
admiration, Ida, in the solitude of her 
own room, was on her knees, praying, with 
choking sobs, that God in his infinite 
mercy would have compassion upon the 
erring sinner, and save her, even yet, from 
the terrible fate hanging over her. 

For a few weeks the balance huns: 
nearly even. It needed only a single grain 
to turn the scale, but it seemed as if that 
grain was wanting; and the hungry crowd 
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looked on expecting, with famished impa- 
tience, the grand catastrophe, which was 
to open to them the choice pastures of 
scandal to be fattened upon in discussing 
the ruin and disgrace of the most admired 
beauty of the day. But Cora De Villar 
was not too much absorbed in her great 
triumph to keep close watch upon her own 
interests, and she decided that the hour 
was come when the final blow must be 
struck. So the next time her brother paid 
her a visit, she jestingly asked how soon 
he expected his longed-for heir ? 

One of his coarse, savage retorts was 
the only reply, and then she turned very 
serious. 

** It's no use dreaming of it, Fred. You 
may as well make up your mind to the 
disappointment, as best you may.'* 

" Why r 

" My dear boy, no woman could stand 
the life Constance is leading, long. She's 
ruining her health, as it is, and as for any 
chance of her having any children — it is 
simply absurd to hope it. Tearing about all 
day, and dancing all night. I can't conceive 
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where she finds the strength to keep it up 
at the rate she does, for even a week. I 
should be in my bed in three days." 

He did not speak, but a sort of obstinate 
dogged look, which his sister knew, began 
to steal over his face. 

" I suspect you know," she went on, 
"your wife doesn't exactly share your 
wishes; she isn't singularly domestic in 
her tastes, and I fancy she would look 
upon maternal cares as a most uncom- 
mon bore." 

Still he did not speak. His thoughts 
went back to the words his unhappy wife 
had said, in her desperation, on that me- 
morable night at Helmingham, and his 
dull brain began to take in their full mean- 
ing much more clearly than it had done 
then, in his half drunken stupidity. He 
never spoke much, when one of his sullen fits 
of rage was on him, so his sister was not 
much surprised when he got up and walked 
out of the room. She lay back among her 
cushions, and speculated on the next 
change she would make in her boudoir, 
with a well-satisfied air. 
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Fred St. Omer went, whither it matters 
not, but when he got home, about eight 
o'clock in the evening, he had drunk just 
enough to leaven his sullen anger with a 
fair spice of ferocity, and for a wonder his 
wife was at home, and alone. Circum- 
stances were all against her that night. 
She had felt so over-tired when she came 
in in the afternoon, that she had been 
obliged to put off some dinner engagement, 
and resolved to stay quiet for a few hours, 
to rest; and she had straightway des- 
patched a note to the club, where she knew 
Lionel would dine that day, to tell him she 
should be alone, and disengaged, until ten 
o'clock. Then she had some strong beef- 
tea, and went to lie down. Soon after 
eight she thought Lionel would come, so 
the sudden appearance of her husband was 
even more than usually annoying. 

" HuUoa, Constance I what's the matter ? 
Why are you lying down ?" 

*' Mayn't I lie down if I like ? I happen 
to be tired, and wish to rest before I dress 
for the night, so I shall be much obliged if 
you'll leave me." 
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" But I want to talk to you." 

"Then you must wait till sorae other 
time.'* 

"Oh, must I? we'll see about that. 
Look here, you needn't trouble yourself 
about resting, you ain't going out to- 
night." 

" Fred I" 

"You ain't. I've been down to the 
stables, and counter-ordered the carriage." 

Constance started up, and stared at him 
in speechless astonishment. 

" Ay I you may stare, but there's going 
to be a change here, I can tell you." 

A sudden conviction that her mother had 
been talking to her husband came over her, 
and she positively set her teeth hard. 

" There's going to be a change, is 
there?" she slowly repeated. 

" Yes. A most decided one. You're 
going to leave London next week." 

" Next week — and pray where am I 
going ?" 

" Somewhere north. To some quiet 
bracing place, where you can get up a little 
health and strength." 
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'* Health and streogth I" she repeated, 
with a puzzled look. 

" Yes ; and then perhaps there'll be 
a chance of my being quit of you alto- 
gether." 

She burst into a harsh laugh. 

" Oh, that's it, is it ? I was on quite a 
wrong scent. Much use that would be. 
I'm quite safe there, Fred. You needn't 
hope ever to see an heir, while I'm your 
wife." 

A furious reply brought back a still 
more bitter retort from her. She was in 
a reckless humour, and cared little how 
she might madden him. The scene is 
best imagined ; such a one will hardly bear 
description. His language was only what 
might be expected from him ; but even 
Constance St. Oraer, little more than two 
years since a refined gentle sensitive girl, 
said what could ill be written down. 

Exasperated, at last, to blind fury, he 
rushed at her again with the whip which 
was his inseparable companion. There 
was no strong arm near then, and more 
than one heavy blow fell, partly on her 
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shrinking form, partly on the white arms 
she involuntarily raised to shield her face; 
and then he dashed out of the room, leaving 
her lying senseless on the floor. 

When she became conscious again, she 
was lying on the sofa, and some one was 
applying restoratives. She lay for a 
moment with closed eyes, fancying it was 
Amelie. But then a passionate kiss was 
pressed upon her lips, and she started up, 
to find Lionel kneeling beside her. 

" Constance, my darling, what has 
happened?" 

She faltered out the story of her 
wrongs amidst choking sobs, and with her 
face buried on his breast. Then, starting 
up with flaming eyes, she threw off* the 
loose wrapper she wore, to show him more 
than one swollen red line across the delicate 
polished shoulders, and round white arms. 

Lionel Dashwood's face grew very white, 
and his lip quivered, as he took her 
tenderly in his arms, and sought to soothe 
her with loving words, and fond caresses. 

" Constance, my own Constance, you 
must come away with me, dear. You 
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shall not stay another night in the same 
house with that brute. Get ready at once, 
darling, and fly with me to where I can 
make you some amends for all you have 
suflered, by devoting my life to your 
happiness." 

It was a generous impulse prompted the 
words, though he urged her to the last 
fatal step which must for ever, in the 
eyes of the world, cast her down from her 
high estate, for there was no thought of 
self in it. He knew, far better than any- 
one else, the full extent of the misery and 
degradation hidden under the glittering 
exterior of her life, and would long since 
have urged her to fly with him, had he not, 
in his cold-hearted selfishness, dreaded, 
not the moral stigma, but the probable 
loss of his allowance, and the annoyances 
of a life of comparative poverty, with a 
wife he could not take into the world with 
him. But, as far as he was capable of the 
feeling, he did love her, and he was 
roused, for the moment, out of selfish 
calculations, and every remnant of man- 
hood in him stirred by the cruel outrage 
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inflicted on her. And though the words 
had a shallow conventional ring in them, 
they were, as far as they went, sincere. 

Constance, stung by resentment into 
firmness, did not hesitate as she would 
ordinarily have done. Her love was strong 
enough at any time to have set aside all 
thought of self, and after a very short 
discussion she set to work, rapidly and 
steadily, to make her preparations. 

So, in the course of little more than 
half-an-hour, two figures stole quietly out 
of the house, hailed a passing cab, and 
getting into it, were driven rapidly away 
into the darkness. And Constance St. 
Omer, almost without a struggle, gave up 
the external show of virtue and fair fame, 
and brought her outward life into perfect 
harmony with that inward ruin and degra- 
dation to the full working of which she 
had laid bare her soul on the fatal day 
when she had pledged her word to be the 
wife of a man she despised and hated. 
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CHAPTER V. 
"many waters cannot quench love/' 

By nine o'clock the following morning, 
Ida Monck was in her sister's boudoir, 
sternly questioning Mademoiselle Amelie. 
One of the housemaids in Park Lane was 
the daughter of an old retainer of the 
Moncks, and in the first moments of dis- 
covery she had started to tell Ida, bluntly 
stating that Mr. St. Omer was lying in a 
profound drunken sleep on a sofa in his 
dressing-room, and that she did not be- 
lieve, if Miss Ida didn't come at once, 
there'd be a bit of jewelry or aught else 
left. 

" There's been awful doings in that 
house, Miss Ida, you don't know. It's 
just a sink of iniquity. It's only a marvel 
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to me my poor dear mistress has borne 
it so long. Many's the day I've wished 
that we'd followed her funeral, instead of 
dancing at her wedding." 

" m be in Park Lane in ten minutes," 
Ida said, pale and tearless in her deep 
grief. 

It was not to look after jewelry she 
went, however, only to trace the signs of 
a hasty flight, and interrogate Amelie. 

That astute damsel was inclined to pre- 
varicate; but at last Ida extracted an 
admission that she knew there had been 
some disagreement last night between 
Mr. St. Omer and Madame; that Mr. 
Dashwood had come just after; and that 
she, Amelie, had gone out to execute a 
httle commission for Madame, that as she 
returned she saw Mr. Dashwood and 
Madame come out of the house and get 
into a cab, and that Madame had never 
returned, although lahe had many engage- 
ments for that evening. 

That was all she could gain, and with- 
out a word Ida left the room; brushed 
past Madame De Villar, who, with a 
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regulation expression of consternation on 
her face, was ascending the stairs, without 
answering her hasty questions, and drove 
rapidly home. 

** It's too true, Bennet," she said. 

" True ! Oh, Miss Ida. My poor dar- 
ling Miss Constance. Would to God she 
had died in her cradle," and Bennet 
buried her face in her hands and burst 
into tears. 

" Don't give way in that manner, Ben- 
net," Ida said, sharply. *'It's time to act 
now. There'll be time enough for tears 
afterwards." 

" But what can we do ?'* 

Ida rapidly gave her directions, and 
then proceeded to her mother's dressing- 
room. Lady Monck, rigid and unbend- 
ing, but looking twenty years older,, was 
sitting on one side of the fire-place. Sir 
Charles, withered and frightened, on the 
other, with the untouched breakfast tray 
between them. 

" It's quite true, mamma. There can be 
no doubt. She has gone away with 
Lionel. I have sent Bennet to Charing 
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Cross, to see if she can trace them, as 
having gone that way last night. Papa, 
you must get ready to start directly." 

" Yes, my love." 

" On no account," said Lady Monck, in 
a dry, harsh tone. " I beg, Sir Charles, 
you will not dream of such a thing." 

"Mamma 1 What do you mean ?" 

Lady Monck drew herself up. "I 
mean, Ida, that Mrs. St. Omer has dis- 
graced herself, and, what is worse, 
brought shame and dishonour on her own 
and her husband's famihes. She ceases 
to be the daughter of Sir Charles and Lady 
Monck of Hollywood. Let her name 
never be mentioned in this house again." 

Even Ida stood aghast. "Papa," she 
said, at last, " do you forget you are a 
father?" 

" I — I — ^My daughter has disgraced her- 
self," he repeated, shifting uneasily on his 
seat, and feebly striving to assume an air 
of injured dignity. 

Ida staid for no more. With one pas- 
sionate exclamation, "May God forgive 
you both !" she dashed out of the room. 
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Bennet soon returned. A lady, very 
much wrapped up, and wearing a thick 
veil, accompanied by a gentleman, tall 
and dark, looking like a military man, 
had gone down by the express to Dover 
the previous night. They had no luggage, 
except a large dressing-case, which tb 
gentleman carried, and which seemed very 
heavy. 

Ida's resolution was already formed. 
" Get ready to follow them Bennet." 

" I, Miss Ida ?" 

**Yes. You and I are going. My 
poor, poor Constance. She has no friends 
left now in the world, save you and i , 
Bennet, and Captain Harumg. But it 
would be too long to wait for him." 

**But Sir Charles and my lady. Miss 
Ida ?" 

Ida bit her lip, and fairly quivered all 
over. Then she said — 

" Go and pack a few things in a bag 
we can easily carry, while I write to 
Captain Harding." 

In the course of an hour Ida was on 
her way to Dover, trying to determine 
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what would be the best course to pursue, 
should she succeed in inducing her sister 
to return with her ; and to stifle the dim 
forebodings which would arise that all 
such considerations would be of little 
use. 

Her heart beat almost to suffocation as 
they drove rapidly down to the pier to 
make inquiries. If they had crossed at 
once, there was little hope of coming up 
with them. . , 

No. They nad certainly not gone across 
by the last packet. There had been re- 
markably few passengers, and none an- 
..Tv^ering to the description. Ida drew a 
deep breathi^ and a faint gleam of hope 
began to spring up in her heart. 

Then began the weary hunt, from 
hotel to hotel, with only disappointment 
at each fresh one, and the ever recurring 
dread that the denial of their presence 
might be the result of bribery. 

" Oh, Miss Ida, dear, you must give it 
up," Bennet said at last. " You've done 
all you can, my dear." 

•* If you're tired of it you can go home. 
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If I can't find her I'll drive down to the 
next boat and risk a scene. If she doesn't 
come then, I shall cross, and try if I can 
hear anything at Calais." 

" Do you think I'd leave you, Miss 
Ida?" 

" Then don't speak that way, Bennet. 
I can't bear it." 

At last, at one retired hotel, the porter 
hesitated — 

** Well, ma'am, there was a lady and 
gentleman much what you describe 
arrived last night." 

** Are they here now ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" I must see them." 

The man called a waiter and conferi'ed 
with him. The waiter said the lady and 
gentleman were at luncheon, and had 
given particular orders they would see no 
one. 

" It was but a second rate hotel. Ida 
took in the bearings of the case at a 
glance, and showed him a sovereign. 

"They had not the faintest idea I 
should come to see them. I must see 
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them. Show me the room, without an- 
nouncing me." 

The man looked at the gold, hesitated 
a moment, and then signed to her to 
follow him. 

He ascended the stairs, turned down a 
passage, silently pointed out a door, and 
held out his hand. 

Ida dropped the sovereign into it as he 
retired, opened the door and entered. 

Luncheon was untouched. Lionel was 
hastily writing letters at a small table. 
Constance was standing before the fire. 

Apparently they thought it was the 
waiter, for neither moved, till Ida said, 
in almost a whisper — 

" Constance." 

Lionel sprang up. Constance turned 
round with a faint shriek, looked at 
her sister for a moment, then throwing 
herself down on the floor, buried her face 
in the sofa-cushions. 

" Ida, what has brought you ?" Lionel 
asked. 

She neither answered, nor looked at 
him. Probably, in the entire concentra- 
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tion of every thought upon the object which 
had brought her, she did not hear him, was 
not even conscious* of his presence. She 
crossed the room to where her unhappy 
sister was crouching, and sitting down on 
the sofa, very gently raised the beautiful 
head, and transferred it to her own lap. 

"My darling Constance!*' she gently 
murmured, bending over her, and softly 
stroking her sunny hair, "don't sob in 
that way. Only try to be firm and brave 
for a short time, dear, and you will be 
saved yet." 

"Oh, no, it's too late I it's too late I 
Oh, Ida, you don't know all, and you don't 
know what 1 have gone through. Ida," 
and she started up, " you must go away 
directly. I am no fit associate for you." 

" You are my sister. Con. Nothing can 
dissolve that relationship." 

" Your sister I oh, no. They'll all cast 
me off now. If Bertram knew you had 
come after me, he would come and tear 
you away by force." 

" If Bertram had not been too far away 
to let me venture to wait for him he would 
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have come with me. Constance you must 
go away with me." 

"No, no — I cannot, I cannot." 

Ida looked at Lionel Dashwood, who 
during the short conversation had been 
standing irresolute. 

"You had better go away," she said 
coldly, "and leave Constance and me 
alone." 

He hesitated for a moment, but at the 
proposition Constance started up once 
more, and was clinging to his arm in a 
moment. 

" Oh no, dear Lionel, don't go. I have 
no one left me in the world now, save 
you ; and Ida will make me do what she 
chooses, if you go away." 

He passed his arm round her and kissed 
her, whispering as he did so— 

" Only be firm then, darling. Your 
position would be a thousand times worse if 
you left me, now. You have only to 
wait a few months, and then you will be 
my wife, legally." 

An unholy passion arrayed in mortal 
combat against a true pure sister's love ! 

I 2 
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Nurtured as she had been, and living as 
she had lived for the last two years and 
more, who could doubt which would gain 
the mastery over that weak pliant nature ? 

Ida looked at her cousin with cutting 
contempt. 

'' Very well, Lionel, if you choose to 
stay, you must, but remember, I shall 
not speak one particle the less distinctly 
because you are present. Now, Constance 
dearest, sit down and listen for a moment. 
If you will only go with me at once, 
nothing can ever be proved against you. 
A separation from your wretched husband 
can be arranged, and then you will have 
some prospect of peace, at least. If you 
persist in going with Lionel, there is no- 
thing but ruin before you. He does not 
really love you, or he would never have given 
you up, unresistingly, to your miserable 
marriage ; never have lured you on since 
to ruin and disgrace. Constance,'' and 
she lowered her voice, and her cheek 
flushed, **but for him, you might have 
been a very unhappy, but you would never 
have been a dishonoured wife. No one 
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else could have led you astray. He has 
taken a cruel advantage of a love far more 
true than his own. Will you trust your 
whole future life to him ? and risk infarav 
and disgrace for the sake of a man who never 
loved you truly enough to even try to save 
you from a fate which he understood, when, 
in your girlish ignorance, you were rushing 
into it blindfold ?" 

Lionel bit his lip, flushed crimson, and 
walked away to the window. He might 
perhaps have spoken, but the dread 
whether Ida might not have discovered 
more than she had as yet admitted, kept 
him silent. 

Constance moaned and shivered. " Oh, 
but he does love me. I know he does. 
And I must be his wife, now, Ida." 

" You are thinking of men's judgments, 
Constance. Don't think of them. Think 
only of God, and trust yourself to His 
mercy. Do you think, in His sight, your 
guilt is less, because you become Lionel's 
wife? No man on earth has the right to 
judge, or even to pronounce you guilty ; 
and God's mercy has no end." 
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"But I must be his wife, Ida. I do 
love him so dearly. I always did. Oh, if 
they had only let me marry him ! I did 
try hard, when first I married, not to 
think of him, but I loved him all the more 
I believe. I must be his wife. I cannot 
leave him." 

" What if you cannot be his wife ?" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" What if Fred will not get a divorce. 
He is capable of anything for revenge." 

"Capable? Yes, of any villany,'* she 
vehemently exclaimed. '* But he will get 
one, and be thankful for the chance. I 
think I should have gone sooner, if I had 
not known how he wanted to get rid of 
me. There's one thing," she added, with 
almost bitter triumph, " he's lost the 
Lodge of which Jie is so fond. He can't 
have a child now, in time to save it. I 
shall have one piece of revenge.'* 

" Hush, hush 1 Oh, Constance, I im- 
plore you, by the love you used to have 
for me, be guided by me now, and break 
oflf this fatal connection at once, however 
great the pain may be. You will break 
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my heart if you persist in rushing to your 
ruin. Lionel will tire of you, and forsake 
you, and then what will be your fate ?" 

Constance began to sob again, and 
Lionel abruptly walked out of the room. 
During that brief conversation he had 
been coolly calculating chances, and de- 
cided that he could not, now, afford to 
lose Constance. There was no retreat 
for him. Even if she yielded to her 
sister's entreaties, the consequences of 
the elopement would be much the same 
to him. Constance was heiress, he knew, 
to some money which could not be 
alienated from her, and had, moreover, at 
his instigation, brought away with her 
many thousands of pounds worth of 
valuable jewelry. He must make her his 
wife now; there was no question about 
that ; and yet, if this interview was much 
prolonged, he began to dread what Ida's 
influence might effect. So he proceeded 
to take his measures accordingly. 

A passionate burst of entreaty from Ida 
was the immediate result of his departure, 
but Constance only sobbed and wrung her 
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hands; and ever the thought of Lionel 
came in, and held her back from the reso- 
lution which might have saved her. At 
last he re-entered. 

" Constance, dear," he said, " it is time 
this harrassing interview came to an end. 
Ida's attempt is singularly ill-advised. I 
don't speak of the misery to me of losing 
you now, after all you know I have suffered. 
I don't want to think of myself, only of 
you, love. But I do not hesitate to say 
that any impartial, unprejudiced judge, 
better able to understand these matters 
than Ida, would tell you that, now, your 
best, in fact your only course is to remain 
with me, until I can make you my legal 
wife. A carriage is at the door, dearest, 
and your things are ready. Get dressed 
at once, darling, and we will drive down 
to the pier. We can go on board at once, 
though it is rather early." 

The specious reasoning, the show of 
firmness and determination, prevailed. 

" Yes ; I will go," she said. " I cannot^ 
cannot leave you, Lionel. Ida, Ida, for- 
give me ! and forget you ever had such a 
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miserable, unworthy wretch of a sister." 

Ida grew very white. -She had felt all 
along her attempt would be a failure ; now 
she knew it. Still, through all the sicken- 
ing feeling of despair which was creeping 
over her, she thought only of her sister. 
She stood silent, with a quivering lip, 
while Constance hastily, but with more 
appearance of firmness and decision than 
she had yet manifested, muffled herself in 
a long heavy cloak and low-brimmed hat ; 
and then taking one of her cold, trembling 
hands, she spoke for the last time. 

" Constance, will you make me one 
promise ?" 

" What ?" 

" Will you promise me to remember 
that I shall never cease to love and pray 
for you ? And that, when the day comes 
— ^for come it will — when you know not 
where to turn for a friend, you will re- 
member me, and write to me ; and never 
fear for one moment that anything shall 
keep me back from coming to you in- 
stantly, wherever or whatever you may 
be. Will you make me that one promise, 
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Constance, darling, to soothe a trifle the 
cruel pain you are inflicting on me 
now ?" 

" Yes, yes. I promise faithfully. Oh, 
forgive me, Ida I Say you forgive me 
before I go 1" 

" Don't ask my forgiveness. Good-bye, 
my erring, unhappy sister, until there 
shall be joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth. 
He knows you have been cruelly sinned 
against.'* 

She clasped her in her arms as she 
spoke, and kissed her again and again, 
and then Lionel dragged her, half-fainting, 
away. 

Ida did not faint until she reeled into 
Bertram Harding's arms at the Grange, 
very late that night, in the midst of the 
startled group her unexpected arrival had 
summoned to the hall. She preceded the 
letter she had so hastily written in the 
morning, in uncertainty what her course 
might be, so her sudden appearance was a 
mystery. 

Bertram carried her into the drawing- 
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room, and leaving her to Mrs. Harding's 
and Ethers care, sought an explanation 
from Bennet. He received it without 
comment, and with very little surprise, 
save at the strange fact that Ida, and Ida 
alone, appeared to have made any attempt 
to rescue her unhappy sister. Where was 
Sir Charles Monck? and how came he, 
puppet though he was in his own house, 
to have allowed Ida to start alone, on 
such a strange mission for a girl of her age. 

Bennet, of course, could not explain 
that part of the story. 

He went back to the drawing-room. 
Ida was lying on a sofa, and the sight of 
her shot a sharp pang through him. She 
looked so pale and stricken, so helplessly 
prostrate. The reaction, now all was over, 
was violent, just in proportion to the 
tremendous tension to which every nerve 
had been strung up for so many hours. 
She tried to smile as he came in, but it 
was a smile which only just moved, with- 
out lighting up her face. 

"You must not try to talk to her 
to-night," his mother said. " I think you 
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had better carry her up-stairs. She is 
dreadfully exhausted, but I think she will 
be better to-morrow." 

Bertram obeyed, and carried her up- 
stairs in silence, wisely judging it better 
not to speak, unless she did ; and Ida 
dared not try. She knew any such 
attempt would only result in the total 
overthrow of her hardly maintained com- 
posure. 

She was wisely dealt with on all hands, 
and, two hours later, Ethel looked into 
her brother's room, to tell him she had 
just been to Ida, and found her sleeping 
quietly. 

Ethel heard the whole story the follow- 
ing morning, sitting by the couch on 
which Ida was lying, still too weak and 
worn to move about. She was very quiet 
in the midst of her bitter grief; only 
speaking in short sharp sentences, and in 
a low constrained voice. Ethel listened 
attentively, but without comment, while 
Ida told the sad tale. 

" Oh, Ethel, you won't judge her harshly ! 
My poor, lost sister." 
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** Harshly, Ida? Let Him, alone, 
against whom she has sinned, judge her. 
A faithless wife is generally supposed to 
have sinned against her husband; but 
verily, it would be hard, I think, to find 
anyone who would dare to say Fred St. 
Omer had any right to raise his voice 
against her. Poor, unhappy Constance. 
Ida," and she turned her deep, earnest 
eyes upon her, with a look of intense 
thought in them, '^ I think I am glad she 
has gone." 

*^ Glad, Ethel?" 

^* Yes, I think so. The world, of course, 
will raise a tremendous howl, but who 
cares for the world's false estimates? It 
is an easy sort of morality to trample 
down the fallen, and strive, thereby, to 
cover the glaring worship of prosperous 
crime; but is it not better, Ida, than the 
life she was leading ? She does love her 
cousin, she will be true to him. Though, 
in the eyes of the world, her flight has 
brought disgrace and contempt upon her, 
is not her position, in truth, less degrad- 
ing than that of a woman who, while 
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faithless to her husband, remains in his 
house, flaunting an assumed garb of 
virtue before the world, and making her 
whole life one foul, moi^strous lie? Oh, 
Ida, such vice as that must surely eat 
deeper into the soul than any other." 

Ida was silent. The idea was new to 
her. In her first great grief and despair 
that shame should be linked with the 
name of her beautiful sister, she had 
looked less fearlessly at the truth than 
was her wont. But she saw the force 
of the reasoning, when it was put before 
her, and in her secret soul admitted it was 
better so; or, more correctly, a lesser 
evil, that Constance should join the ranks 
of publicans and sinners, rather than 
remain among the hypocrites ; the whited 
sepulchres of the earth. 

Bertram came and joined them soon 
after, and Ethel left him to administer 
such consolation as he liked, and to ask a 
question she had judged it better to 
avoid. 

" How came it, Ida, that you, and 
you alone went after Constance?" 
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Her cheeks crimsoned, and her eyes 
flashed in a moment. 

" Ah, you may well ask. Do you re- 
member telling me how poor Rupert had 
said, long ago, my mother's pride would 
be the ruin of us all?'* 

" I do." 

"And this is her doing. It was she 
who would not allow the least attempt to 
be made to save her own child, whom she 
herself had urged on to her ruin. Poor 
papa would have gone, if she would have 
let him. Weak as he is, he has some- 
thing of a father's feelings about him. If 
you could have seen her sitting there, 
cold and rigid in her self-righteous pride, 
and sternly denouncing her own child — 
God forgive me, but I think I never hated 
or despised anyone as I did my own 
mother at that moment. Oh, Bertram, 
I " 

She stopped abruptly, flushed still 
deeper, with a look of confusion, and 
burying her face in the pillows, burst 
into tears. 

He was puzzled. In general he could 
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read her honest fearless nature correctly 
enough ; but, for the moment, she was 
hardly like herself 

He let her cry quietly for a little, and 
then said — 

" Do you think Lionel cares enough for 
Constance to be kind to her ?" 

" I don't know. I believe he loves her 
as much as a selfish man of fashion 
can love anyone, save himself But, 
oh, Bertram, I have a horrible dread 
upon me. What if Fred won't get a 
divorce ?" 

" Oh, he will do that, sure enough. He 
is too anxious for an heir. Madame De 
Villar told me, at Helmingham, that was 
one great source of danger for Constance, 
and I think she was speaking the truth 
then." 

"Then I am sure Lionel will marry 
her. I am sure he means to do so. It 
is if he cannot, that I dare hardly think 
what will happen. Oh, Bertram, what- 
ever may come to pass, you will never 
stand between her and me, will you ?" 

" Never, Ida. Wherever you go, I go. 
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But you shall follow her wherever you 
will, unchecked, if there might be a hope 
of saving her. Poor Constance. She has 
no one in the world to claim as belonging 
to her now, save you and me." • 

She looked straight into his eyes for 
a moment, without speaking. Then she 
said in a low tone — 

" Thank you, Bertram." 

He bent down and kissed her, and then 
said — 

" Now, I want you to tell me some- 
thing." 

" What ?" 

*'What was the end of that sentence 
that came to such a sudden halt just 
now ?" 

" Oh, don't ask me, please." 

"Yes, but I want to know. I must 
know, dear Ida. I don't mean to let 
you off. I begin to suspect what it 



was." 



it 



I am sure you don't." 
" I think so. Was it not that you 
could never go back and live with your 
mother again ?" 

VOL. m. K 
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" Yes." 

" And why would you not finish it ?" 

" Because , because " 

He laughed. 

** Very well. You are punished enough 
for thinking it necessary to be guarded. 
I understand. I don't see my own way 
clearly at present, Ida. You can't leave 
them unless you come to me, that is 
clear; and yet I would fain have that 
sanction, in outward form, at least. But 
we needn't settle it just now. You can 
stay here for a time. Perhaps, after all. 
Lady Monck may be softened by this 
terrible blow, after the first stunning 
effect is over. We will wait and see." 

" I will hold to my word, and do what- 
ever you say is right, Bertram. But 

Well, I mustn't think of my lady just 
now. Perhaps I shall get over it, too, 
in time." 

So the matter was left in abeyance, and 
Bertram Harding found himself once more 
in the strange position of having the girl 
he loved so passionately a passive instru- 
ment in his hands, ready to abide by his 
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decision, as to the righti course for her to 
take under the painful circumstances of 
her hfe. And he had to fight, perhaps, 
even harder than before against the 
temptation to let his love mould his 
judgment. But if he failed, could he 
afterwards look steadily into her clear, 
truthful eyes, and declare he had faith- 
fully held the sacred trust she, in her firm 
faith, so fearlessly reposed in him, and 
only used his clearer, broader judgment 
to guide her simply to follow the right 
path, which it was sometimes, for her, so 
hard to discern ; harder than ever now ? 
That thought kept him firm, as it had 
done before. Only in his solitary reflec- 
tions, when he was only the man, not the 
guardian, he did admit to himself it was 
a terrible temptation to have to fight 
against. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TEBADINO HBB DOWN. 



How scandal-mongers flew north and 
south, and east and west, all through 
that eventful day, while Ida Monck was 
fighting to the last, to save her hapless 
sister. 

"Gone, is she? With Mr. Dash wood, 
of course ! Just what I expected." 

" Did you ? Well, I must confess I 
didn't. Of course, there could be no 
doubt of the terms they were on. Still, 
I thought she would have had the sense 
to keep within bounds, and at least save 
her position.*' 

"No; I thought she'd go sooner or 
later, but I didn't certainly expect it so 
soon. It's really too provoking she 
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didn't put it off for a few weeks. You 
know Mr. Mansfield and Madame De Villar 
were to have been married in about three 
weeks, and the ball she was going to 
give, to celebrate the event, was to have 
been something magnificent. She needn't 
have done us out of that, at any rate." 

** What an awful disgrace to the family ! 
Lady Monck will never get over it. What 
a downfall for her, not to be able to hurl 
•My daughter, Mrs. St. Omer,' at every 
other mother's head. How unfortunate 
she has been with her family — and her 
own nephew too. It is really too shock- 
ing — the worst thing which has happened 
for long." 

** Do you suppose the De Villar marriage 
will be put off ?" 

"Heaven only knows what she may 
choose to do. I suppose it must be, for 
a short time. Between ourselves, I doubt 
whether some one would break his heart 
if it went off altogether." 

" He certainly doesn't look the joyous 
bridegroom." 

" Not a bit. I can't make it out j but 
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it's a splendid marriage for him. She 
has heaps of money." 

" Yes, but then, you know, that story 
about the Due De Montargis was never 
cleared up." 

" Pshaw ! If a man, with very little 
to live upon, gets a beautiful wife, with 
heaps of money, and who has evidently 
learnt enough wisdom, by experience, to 
keep her out of mischief, he had better be 
thankful for present mercies, and not go 
digging up the corpses of past scandals. I 
wonder how soon this divorce will come 
on?" 

So it went on, and one or two who did 
faintly endeavour to raise a cry, of pity at 
least, for the poor sinner, who had always 
been, in the midst of all her sorrows, 
so kind-hearted to all who needed help, 
were indignantly frowned down, as lax 
in moral tone. It was too splendid an 
opportunity for the manifestation of severe 
icy morality to be allowed to escape in 
that way. 

Madame De Villar received the news at 
breakfast, and only a gleam passed over 
her beautiful, pitiless face. 
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" Gone, is she, Julie ?'* 

"Yes, madame, with Mr. Dash wood. 
Amelie was close enough to hear him tell 
the cabman to drive to Charing Cross 
station." 

" Order the brougham at once.*' 

She drove to her brother's house, thus 
meeting Ida, and then, after some con- 
versation with Amelie, ordered her out of 
Constance's boudoir, locked the door, and 
proceeded to seek her brother. 

She roused him with some diflSculty 
from his sleep, and somewhat sobered him 
by telling him what had happened. 

" Are you going after her ?" 

" By Jove, that's a good idea ! Going 
after her, indeed I I should rather think 
not. I've had enough and too much of 
her, this long while. Upon my word, I'm 
uncommonly obliged to Dash wood for 
taking her so quietly off my hands. I 
expected there'd be the devil's own row 
to-day, for I believe I welted her pretty 
soundly last night." 

•* You did?" 

** I expect so. I don't remember much 
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about it, but I know I hit her several 
times. She put me in an awful rage. I 
fancy that's what sent her off. I wish 
Dash wood joy of his treasure. Of all the 
milk and water, pink-faced babies I ever 
saw, she was the worst. I can't think 
what men could see to admire in her." 

" Well, my dear boy, you must get up 
and stir yourself ; you must put a decent 
face upon it. Look grave, and go to Sir 
Charles ; and all that sort of thing." 

•* I'll be hanged if I'll do anything of 
the kind. You needn't interest yourself 
so much in my affairs, Cora; you've got 
the Lodge now, and no mistake, and be 
hanged to you. You and Mansfield can go 
and spend your honeymoon there, and 
fancy yourselves young blushing lovers." 

" Nonsense, Fred, you must really do 
something to save appearances." 

*' I don't care a rap about appearances. 
I'm going off to Iceland in ten days." 

** But your divorce, my dear boy ?'* 

" I shan't get a divorce ; I ain't quite so 
green. I don't care a button about her 
going off with Dashwood, but I do owe her 
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a grudge for not leaving me an heir ; and 
I'll have my revenge on her that way." 

"And spite yourself, too. Remember, 
you can't marry." 

He looked at her with one of his sly, 
sullen looks. 

" You're mighty 'cute, ain't you ? but I 
can calculate chances too, when it's worth 
the trouble. I was twenty-six last March, 
and it's June now. I couldn't get a divorce, 
any way, under a good many months, and 
then it would have to stand six months. 
There's no possibility of doing you out of 
the Lodge, so there's no use in being in a 
hurry. I'll have my revenge on her by 
not getting a divorce. Then she won't be 
able to marry Dashwood, or anyone else, 
and that'll be a rare sell for her. He'll 
soon throw her over, and then she'll be in 
a precious fix, and I'll be bound she won't 
live long. She's a reedy sort of thing at 
the best of times, and women never do live 
long when they take to that kind of life. 
There's lots of time yet for me to turn 
respectable, and marry, and have lots of 
children.'* 
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Even Madame De Villar shuddered. She 
could stand a great deal, and was in the 
habit of enduring, with much calmness, 
her brother's brutality ; but to hear him 
with such bald simplicity, utter such senti- 
ments respecting his beautiful wife, choked, 
even her, a little. She made a few more 
efforts to induce him to act with some 
regard to external decency, but all in vain. 
All the worst passions of his evil nature 
were thoroughly roused, and nothing she 
could say had the least weight with him. 
He laughed outright when she urged that 
regard for his own honour required he 
should deprive the woman who had tar- 
nished it of the right to bear his name, and 
asked her if she supposed he was going to 
relinquish his revenge foT the sake of a bare 
phrase. Revenge was the sole thought in 
his mind, and revenge he would have at all 
costs. She left him, at last, really disgusted 
for once, and, in spite of all her own expe- 
rience, positively shuddering at the thought 
of all her wretched sister-in-law must have 
endured ; then, smiling a half contemp- 
tuous smile as she murmured to herself — 
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"Poor fool! She hasn't managed her 
affairs as well as I did." 

The full meaning of that sentence was 
probably known to none on earth save 
herself, though it was quite sufficiently 
evident she had played her cards with 
consummate skill. She had safely buried, in 
golden coffins, the ugly spectres of the 
past; was rich, still beautiful, well established 
in the world, and about to become the wife 
of a man who had every requisite in a hus- 
band which she required — a distinguished 
appearance, unexceptionable moral charac- 
ter, and perfectly suitable social position. 
Cora De Villar took a retrospect of the 
Vfhole subject, as she drove home ; thought 
of Constance, and felt more strongly than 
usual what a thoroughly successful woman 
she had been. 

The sight of Gordon Mansfield's horse, 
being led slowly up and down opposite her 
own house, put a period to her medita- 
tions ; and with a very grave and thought- 
ful face she entered her boudoir. 

** Is it true, Cora?" he asked. 

" Quite true. They went off last night." 
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" Unhappy woman !" 

" You may well say that, Gordon. There 
is worse to come." 

" How can that be ?" 

" Fred is determined he will not divorce 
her." 

" You are not in earnest, Cora ?" 

'•I am, indeed. I have been arguing 
the point with him for an hour, but when 
he does make up his mind, no earthly 
power can move him." 

" Has he no pity for her, if he has no 
respect for himself?" 

" Just about as much of one as of the 
other. You don't know Fred. Heaven 
only knows where he got his nature. It is 
just for the sake of revenge on her he is 
determined not to divorce her. She may 
bear his name where she pleases, and make 
it a synonym for all that is vile, if she 
chooses, without his caring one straw, so 
long as he is revenged on her for not 
leaving him an heir. It is very, very 
terrible." 

She spoke sadly, and she looked very 
sad. She was always gentle, and slightly 
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inclined to be pensive, when Gordon 
Mansfield was by ; she read the character 
with which she had to deal, and she held 
her empire over him, as long, at least, as 
she was present. When he was alone his 
thoughts sometimes grew very bitter, and 
he was, at all times, far more cold, re- 
served, and silent,. than of yore. He knew, 
well enough, the nature of the empire 
under which he was held in thrall, and 
self-contempt followed in the train of that 
knowledge. Yet had not the true heart- 
felt allegiance he had proffered to a purer, 
holier sovereignty been coldly rejected? 
And what was there left for him, save to. 
resign himself unresistingly to a thraldom 
which was really pleasant, when he only 
felt, and did not think; and which he 
could not struggle against without infusing 
an element of storm and confusion into his 
life, which was very disturbing. 

He was not, however, thinking thus, at 
that moment. Cora was sitting close to 
him, looking exceedingly lovely ; the per- 
fumed air, the softened light, and the 
rich but subdued colouring were all in 
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full force ; and under those circumstances 
he always felt very much in love. So he 
sat silently watching her, and thinking of 
Constance, until she looked up at him, 
with a sudden change in her face and 
manner. 

" Gordon, " and she paused. 

** What, lover 

She hesitated, and a flush came up on 
her face, which had only the effect of 
making her more beautiful .than ever. 

** I — I never thought of it," she mur* 
mured, in a low tone. ** I had been 
thinking so entirely of Fred, and poor 
Constance." 

** Never thought of what, Cora ?" 

**Ofyou." 

" Of me? I don't understand." 

** No, I daresay not. You are so 
generous. But — " and she spoke as if 
with a great effort, '* I see it now. This 
is a great disgrace I a great stain upon us 
all. At least so the world has decreed it 
shall be considered, and Fred's mad de- 
termination will make it all the worse. 
What 1 mean, Gordon, is this. If your 
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sentiments and wishes are altered by this 
sad catastrophe, you — you are free." 

Free ! A strange sensation came over 
him, a sudden revulsion of feeling. Free- 
dom was the reverse of slavery — would it 
be freedom — the unbinding of a chain, to 
go forth released from the pledge he had 
taken upon him ? And if freedom meant 
only to wander, lonely and desolate, 
through the world, homeless and unloved, 
was not the slavery which would give him 
at least the outward semblance of social 
ties, and domestic joys, a preferable fate ? 

Some such thoughts passed through his 
mind, but with too great rapidity to let 
him analyze them, for he knew what he 
must say, whatever he might feel; and 
he answered almost without a pause. 

*• Never think I could for a moment 
wish that, Cora. Even were the case as 
strong as you make it, which it certainly 
is not, you are not one whit the less 
dear to me. Why should a fate which 
certainly your brother has spared no pains 
to bring on himself, make any difference 
to us ?'' 
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He passed his arm round her as he 
spoke, and drawing her to him, kissed her 
blooming cheek, and she laid her head on 
his shoulder, and with large tears gather- 
ing in her eyes, murmured — 

" It would have broken my heart, I 
think, Gordon." 

Then he drew her closer still, and kissed 
her again, beginning to feel much more 
disposed to be eloquent upon the love he 
felt for her, than when first he had an- 
swered her question. 

" But our marriage must be deferred," 
she said, just faintly returning his caress. 

" I swear it shall not be." 

" Oh, Gordon, it must." 

** Not a day, I swear it shall not be 
put ofi* a single day. Haven't I waited 
long enough already, you witch ? Only of 
course it must be stricjbly private. All the 
better for that." 

**But, Gordon." 

'* No buts. I'm resolved. A perfectly 
private marriage, on the day originally 
arranged. No one present save one or 
two intimate friends, on both sides.' 
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She yielded, after a show of resistance, 
and then thought there had been enough 
of that, so released herself from his clasp, 
and came back to the present. 

"I must go to the Moncks, Gordon, 
Fred will not. It is really very awkward. 
I must try and make them understand I 
am his representative — that he is too much 
overcome to appear. But then Ida has 
been there. It is really most unpleasant. 
I wish Fred would have some regard for 
decency." 

" A vain wish, I should say. But I 
should think Sir Charles was probably 
already gone in pursuit of his daughter, 
and, if I know Ida Monck, she will be with 
him. You will only have to face Lady 
Monck.'' 

Not even that — " Not at home" — was 
the inexorable reply to all inquiries for any 
member of the family. 

** But I am sure that does not extend to 
me," she said. " Tell Lady Monck I 
particularly beg the favour of a few mo- 
ments' conversation." 

" I am very sorry, ma'am, but my lady 
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particularly desired no one should be 
admitted. She said, even if you called, 
she must beg you to excuse her. She 
feels so very unwell." 

"And Miss Monckr 

" Miss Monck is gone out, ma'am." 

She left her card. It was a relief, and 
yet her curiosity was excited. She would 
like to have seen how Lady Monck would 
take it. Such a tremendous crash for her 
unconquerable pride. 

Not one whit was that pride abated. 
The scorching furnace of retribution in 
which she had been so suddenly plunged, 
had only calcined her whole nature. Even 
now, when this tremendous catastrophe 
seemed to bring all the past before her 
again, she resolutely refused to see that it 
was her doing that her only son, the pride 
and hope of the family, was sleeping far 
away in his watery grave ; her doing that 
one daughter was entirely alienated from 
her, in all save outward appearance ; and 
still more entirely her own action, that the 
other, the one on whom all her ambitious 
hopes were centered, had fallen from her 
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high estate, to shame and infamy. Blinded 
by the pride she hugged so closely, she 
only called up unceasingly the memory of 
how she had toiled and striven for them ; 
pronounced herself the most wretched of 
mothers, and gave free vent to a torrent 
of bitter animosity against her children. 

What she suffered, let those imagine 
who can? . She gave no sign, save in the 
sharp, pinched features, the withered look 
on her face, and the actually faded colour 
of her dark eyes. Rigid, stern, and im- 
moveable she sat, all through that dreadful 
day, issuing her orders for immediate pre- 
parations to leave London on the next 
day but one, for the Continent ; and stern- 
ly forbidding the admission of a single soul. 

She received a short note the following 
morning, hastily written by Ida, just 
before leaving Dover, merely stating what 
had passed, without comment, and telling 
her of her own departure for the Grange. 
She read it in silence, and then rang the 
bell. 

"Send that letter to Sir Charles, 
Mitchell, and say that I have changed 
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my mind. We shall not cross to-morrow, 
from Dover to Calais, but from Southamp- 
ton to Havre." 

Then she sat, all day, in the same rigid 
unbending silence, while Sir Charles 
wandered about the house in restless 
misery. He did love his daughter, and 
he was stricken to the very earth by her 
disgrace. But he had no power now to 
escape from the unmanly thraldom into 
which he had allowed himself to sink so 
many years before. 

All through that day she endured, but 
by night even Sir Charles grew alarmed 
at her ghastly look, and begged her to see 
a doctor. A sharp request that he would 
not increase her sufferings by making an 
unnecessary fuss was the only reply. And 
so he left her. 

But late that night a violent pealing of 
Lady Monok's bell, followed by Sir 
Charles' voice on the stairs calling loudly 
for Mitchell, roused the startled house- 
hold. The unbending will had held out 
to the end, but the physical frame had 
given way, a stroke of paralysis had 
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deprived Lady Monck of all power to 
move one side. 

Doctors came, and looked grave, though 
they gave hopes of, at least, partial re- 
covery in time. But it would be a long 
time before she could be moved. There 
she lay, in her helplessness, with only 
servants round her. " Admit no one," 
was still her peremptory order, so the few 
old friends who remembered her when she 
was not quite so hard and cold, and who 
would have gathered round her now, in 
her desolation, were turned away from the 
door, lest even eyes full of kindness and 
sympathy should witness the cruel humili- 
ation of her pride ; and she should have 
to endure the mortification of meeting 
tender pity, where she would fain have 
seen envy and admiration. 

In the afternoon, however, Mitchell ap- 
peared in the library, where Sir Charles 
was sitting, in helpless wretchedness, with 
a certain amount of brusque determination 
in her manner. 

"If you please. Sir Charles, do you 
know where Miss Monck is ?'* 
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" Yes." 

"Then, Sir Charles, you must please 
send for her. Things can't go on like 
this." 

"But I don't think she'll come, Mit- 
chell." 

" Miss Ida not come, Sir Charles, when 
you tell her my lady is ill and needs 
her ?" 

" I'm afraid not." 

" Then you don't know Miss Ida, Sir 
Charles. And if you won't write, will you 
please to tell me the address, and I'll 
write myself." 

"Oh, I'll write," he said, thankful to 
receive directions from even his wife's 
maid. 

" Thank you, Sir Charles." 

Sir Charles wrote, and thereby cut the 
knot which was causing so much per- 
plexity at the Grange. Ida, silently, but 
with tearful eyes, put the letter into 
Bertram's hands. It was a pitiful pro- 
duction, would have been contemptible, 
but for the evidence of a misery which 
forbade all contempt. He was grieved 
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Lady Monck had taken so harsh a view of 
the case, he would have liked to have 
acted differently, but now she was very 
ill, and they had no one to look to 
but Ida. Would she not come back to 
them? 

Bertram looked at her. " Bennet is 
packing up," she said. " There is just 
time to catch the next train. Will you 
tell them to get the brougham ready ?'* 

**You don*t want any counsel from 
me. then," he said, with a slight smile. 

" I want no one's counsel," she replied, 
"when I am certain what is right. I 
only want a promise from you, Ber- 
tram." 

" What is that ?" 

" That you will be always ready to start 
at a moment's notice, to go to Constance, 
should it be necessary. I might not be 
able to go now, at any moment." 

Poor child 1 The sister she loved so 
dearly was never out of her thoughts for 
long, either by day or night. 

•* In that matter, Ida," Bertram gravely 
answered, "you and I are already one. 
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But I don't think, dear child, you will be 
wanted yet." 

"I'm afraid not; but she will send for 
me some day, Bertram, I am certain. I 
feel it. When every other earthly refuge 
fails her she will want me again, and then 
she will send. She knows how I love her. 
I must wait as patiently as I can, but it is 
the hardest part of all. And I must be 
prepared, you know, for anything that 
may happen." 

There was something suspiciously bright 
in Bertram Harding's eyes as he turned 
away to order the carriage. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STAMPING HER OUT OF MEMORY. 

It was indeed a desolate house to which 
Ida Monck return ed, to be the sole stay 
and prop. Her father's welcome was a 
fond one, and he fussed about, and 
worried her sorely, in his efforts to show 
how fully he appreciated her instant res- 
ponse to his request. But not one atom 
did Lady Monck' s stern cold face relax at 
the sight of her last remaining child. 
Her faculties and her speech were per- 
fectly unimpaired, and her stubborn de- 
termination not to bend, as unflinching 
as ever. 

It would clearly be some weeks before 
she could be moved, and Ida prepared, as 
best she might, for the weary task before 
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her. There was one slight advantage in 
her position, which she was not slow either 
to perceive or seize. It was quite suffi- 
cient ground for a refusal to see anyone, 
and so shield herself, until the nine days* 
wonder should fade amidst the bustle of 
preparations for taking flight for the 
autumn. 

In a very different spirit, however, from 
her mother's, did Ida give orders that no 
one was to be admitted. She had friends 
who would have come with true and ready 
sympathy, but she could not face them* 
She could not speak of her sister to her 
truest friends, not even to those who, she 
knew, would have sincerely grieved over 
her ruin and disgrace. 

The very day after her return, however, 
a ca-rd was brought up — 

** I told Mr. Mansfield, Miss, you had 
said you could see no one, but he insisted 
on sending up his card. He said he 
thought you would see him. He wishes 
particularly to speak to you.'* 

" I will come," Ida said. She had not 
dreamed he would call, or she would have 
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made an exception in his favour. She felt 
instinctively, that, in the case of such a 
grief as her's, a man's view would be 
broader, his judgment truer, and his 
sentence more lenient, than that of any 
woman. She was well aware that Gordon 
Mansfield knew far more than she herself 
how deep had been her sister's wrongs 
and sufiering, and she felt it would be 
almost the same sort of relief to hear him 
speak of her, as it was to speak of her to 
Bertram* 

"Forgive my intrusion," he said, as 
she entered. 

•* I am very glad to see you," she re- 
plied, looking up, and noting, even then, 
how changed he was. He had carefully 
avoided her all through the season, so 
they had very rarely met ; and his coming 
now, the moment the storm had burst 
over her, touched her. 

** I would not have forced my way in, 
only I was sure, if you knew my motives, 
you would approve my doing so, though 
I come like a herald of evil to say what is 
painful, because I was determined you 
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should hear it from one who you will be- 
lieve speaks with pain and sorrow, rather 
than from those who might do so with 
malicious triumph." 

"Ah, she has so many enemies/* 

** Of course she has. She was far too 
beautiful to escape. But, believe me, 
already many voices are raised in her de- 
fence. Miss Monck, you do not, it is im- 
possible you should, know all the horrors 
through which your unhappy sister has 
been dragged. But we men know a 
great deal more, and I will venture to say 
there is not a man who knows anything of 
St. Omer, who does not feel, in his heart, 
the deepest compassion for his wife, and 
would not steadily refuse to condemn her. 
And, believe me, no one defends her more 
warmly than — than — Madame De Villar. 
She says, openly, that she considers the 
greater part of the blame of Mrs. St. 
Omer's flight rests upon her husband/* 

Ida was silent. She could not say to 
him, what she thought of Cora De 
Villar. 

"That, however," he went on, rather 
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hastily, " was not exactly what I came to 
say, though I am glad you should know 
the Pharisees have not got it all their own 
way. I want you to be prepared against 
what will, I fear, be a terrible blow to 

you." 

She divined that his meaning, and her 
own constant dread, were one and the 
same* 

** Do vou mean that Mr. St. Omer will 
not apply for a divorce ?" 

" I do.'' 

** Oh, my poor Constance !" And she 
buried her face in her hands. 

Gordon Mansfield paused, with a 
choking feeling in his throat. There was 
such anguish in the tone. Some specious 
expression of hope it might yet be arran- 
ged rose to his lips, but he checked it. 
Where was the use of raising hopes he 
knew would be delusive ? 

" It grieves me to the heart to say it," 
he said, **but so it is. It is a cruel 
shame — the most brutal and unmanly of 
all the wrongs he has done her. I have 
used every argument that could have 
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any weight with him. His sister has im- 
plored him, almost with tears, to alter 
his determination, but all in vain. He is 
obstinately bent upon not attempting to 
obtain a divorce." 

*' I feared it from the first. And yet I 
cannot understand it. So anxious as he is 
for an heir to his property, it seems mar- 
vellous he should hold to a determination 
which must prevent him from marrying 
again." 

He had not the heart to tell her the 
nature of the infamous calculation which 
strengthened Fred St. Omer in his vile 
resolution, so he only said — 

" Probably his bitter feelings against 
his unfortunate wife blind him to every 
other consideration. Now 1 have told 
you all I have to say, I will not detain 
you any longer. Can I be of any service 
to you ?" 

" No, thank you. No one can bring my 
sister back to me, so no one can help me. 
But, Mr. Mansfield," and she looked at 
him with earnest, tearful eyes, " you will 
stand up for her, will you not ? I would 
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not, even for her sake, gloss over sin with 
hollow sentiment, but, indeed, indeed, she 
struggled hard before she fell; and she 
was cruelly sinned against. You will say 
a kind word for my poor lost sister, 
-whenever you have a chance, will you 
not?" 

** Not a soul shall ever say a word 
against her in my presence !" he vehe- 
mently exclaimed. ''And if I can ever 
be of service to her, remember that you 
can surely count on me. If 1 can be of 
any use to you, Miss Monck, you will let 
me know, will you not ? I shall be in 
liondon about three weeks longer.*' 

She understood what that meant, but 
she only thanked him and promised, with- 
out comment. She had never mentioned 
the subject of his marriage, only shud- 
dered as she read, by the light of that 
announcement, the meaning of sundry 
things he had said to her in the days when 
they were fast friends ; and she would not 
deal in hollow congratulations, which no 
one would have seen through more clearly 
than himself. He had fallen very low in 
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her estimation, and it was with almost a 
bewildering feeling she contrasted the 
woman he had so passionately worshipped 
against the woman into whose hands he 
was going to commit his whole life. 
Probably she judged him hardly. She 
was shrewd and clear-sighted enough, but 
she was young; and the power to solve 
such an enigma is given to few women, 
either young or old. 

Three weeks afterwards, quite privately, 
one morning, in the presence of one or 
two intimate friends, Gordon Mansfield 
became the third husband of the beautiful 
Cora St. Omer. Never was such perfect 
tact and thorough understanding of the 
position displayed. Both were so entirely 
what they ought to be ; so absolutely not 
what would have been romantic, far 
fetched, or ridiculous. He, so grave and 
undemonstratively chivalrous ; she, so 
quiet and serious, and displaying so 
exactly the amount of tenderness in her 
manner towards him which was fitting in 
the somewhat unusual circumstances of 
the case. The witnesses were charmed. 
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Never had they seen a marriage in which 
the demeanour of both promised better 
for their future happiness. At Cora's 
special request Lady Kirkland was present, 
rejoicing that she was able to gratify her 
lovely prot^g^e without straining her con- 
science by being present at anything so 
worldly as an ordinary gay wedding, and 
beaming with tearful satisfaction (very 
excellent women generally cry a great deal 
at marriages) , at the prospect of her dear 
Cora exchanging a position so full of 
temptations to worldliness and fiivoUty, 
•for the calmer atmosphere of domestic 
Kfe; only wishing, in her secret heart, 
Gordon Mansfield had been a man of 
more decided principles; still, judging it 
a good sign that the neophyte had chosen 
a quiet man like him, in preference to 
many marriages more brilliant, at least in 
the eyes of the world, which she might 
have made. 

So once more Gordon Mansfield locked 
up his heart and threw away the key. But 
he did not now lock it up in an empty 
chamber. It was fast bolted and barred 
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in company with an image on whicli he 
sternly resolved never to think again, not 
lest in thought the stain of a broken mar- 
riage vow should rest upon him, but 
because he knew he dared not. And into 
that chamber, with his heart, went all 
that was good in him, to starve in solitude 
and darkness, deprived of that light and 
activity without which good can never 
thrive. 

Very drearily the days rolled on for Ida 
Monck. Weeks passed, and London was 
deserted; still, though Lady Monck was 
improving steadily, the doctors would not 
sanction her undertaking the fatigue of a 
journey. Not one iota had she changed, 
save that she was more irritable than of 
yore, more exacting in her demands, and 
more than ever particular with respect to 
every trifle of the daily routine. 

That London was deserted was Ida's 
almost only consolation. She could take 
her morning's ride, or walk, and drive 
about in the afternoon, without fear of 
meeting any acquaintances, and that was 
no small advantage. 
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At last, towards the end of August, the 
order for release came. Lady Monck was 
pronounced well enough to be moved to 
Hollywood. She had recovered the use 
of her arm, and could walk with only the 
support of a stick or an arm — the former 
always, unless either Sir Charles or 
Mitchell were at hand. The oflFer of an 
arm from Ida never drew any response 
save — 

" Thank you very much, I prefer my 
stick." 

And then, when Sir Charles oflFered his, 
it was accepted with a smile, and often 
with the remark — 

"Thank you, dear Sir Charles. An 
arm is a great support, but I am obliged 
to depend upon my stick when neither you 
nor Mitchell are at hand." 

Who can match a bad-tempered woman 
for ingenious spite ? Ida was pretty well 
accustomed to it, but it was very hard 
sometimes, to her impetuous disposition, 
to stand steady under such a strain. 
Three years before she would have broken 
down hopelessly before a week was over. 
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Now she held steadily on her course, with 
nothing, outwardly, to mark the struggle, 
save a certain plodding determination of 
manner. 

Her position grew better, in some 
respects, after they reached Hollywood. 
Lady Monck gained strength rapidly, and 
though evidently never likely to recover 
entirely from the shock her constitution 
had received, did not, at any rate, require 
such constant attendance. 

She had never mentioned Constance's 
name, never even made the most distant 
allusion to her, since she had pronounced 
her stern decree, in the first moments of 
her bitterness and indignation. Ida had 
vainly hoped she might in time soften 
towards her unhappy child, and built 
something on the return to Hollywood. 
Surely the memory of her daughter, as 
she had been, would come back with some 
power there, in her childhood's home. 
Her rooms had remained untouched ; her 
pony was still enjoying an old age of 
repose, in a paddock within sight of the 
drawing-room windows. There was music 
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still lying about, with the name of " Con- 
stance Monck " upon it, and little water- 
colour sketches, bearing the same sig- 
nature. Then Lady Monck had been so 
proud of her beautiful daughter, she had 
filled the house with memorials of her 
since her departure. A splendid portrait 
of her, in her bridal dress, hung in the 
picture gallery, and there were photo- 
graphs of her in all directions. Here, 
she was mounting her horse on the 
terrace at Helmingham; there, she was 
standing in the costume of some fancy 
ball. But everywhere, there were con- 
stant reminders of either Constance 
Monck, or Constance St. Omer. 

To Ida the remembrance of all these 
memorials, put forward more vauntingly, 
perhaps, just in order to mark the fact 
that there were few or none of herself, 
had made the thought of the first return 
to Holywood inexpressibly painful, even 
while she clung to the hope they would 
work some change in Lady Monck. 
Surely the mother could not be so entirely 
dead in her but that a softer feeling must 
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come when her child, in the days of her 
purity and beauty, was brought so forcibly 
before her. 

Not a trace of relaxation was there in 
the stern face, even the first evening, 
when, according to inexorable rule, she 
sailed into the picture gallery for prayers ; 
though, by her own will, the portrait 
hung exactly opposite her seat. But Ida 
thought little of that. Lady Monck 
would make no outward sign, whatever 
she might feel inwardly. But the next 
day the matter was set at rest for 
good. 

"Will you take a drive this morning, 
mamma, or wait until after luncheon ?" 
Ida asked, when, according to custom, 
she presented herself, exactly at eleven 
o'clock, in Lady Monck's boudoir. 

'* Neither, I think, thank you. I shall 
not go out to-day." 

" I hope you have not felt the journey 
too much for your strength," Ida said. 

" Oh, far from it. On the contrary, I 
think I feel better already. But there 
are many little things I wish to do in the 
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house, and with which I can occupy my 
time to-day. Pray don't let me be any 
tie to you." 

Little things in the house! What 
could she mean ? Not a newspaper was 
laid on a table at Hollywood, save by rule. 
What '* little things " could there be 
requiring Lady Monck's attention ? 

Hollywood saw very little of Ida Monck 
that day, but when Bennet came to her, 
as the dressing bell rang, it was with 
evident signs of tears upon her face. 

" Bennet, what is the matter ?" 

" You may well ask. Miss Ida. It's a 
cruel shame." 

"What?" 

" What my lady's been doing. She's 
had one of the lumber-rooms up-stairs 
cleared out, and everything that had any- 
thing to do with Miss Constance put up 
there. Her room is stripped to the bare 
walls, and every picture of her, and 
everything that ever belonged to her, has 
been carried up and put there. And now 
the door is locked, and the key taken to 
my lady." 
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Ida stood motionless. " Oh, Bennet !"* 
she said at last. 

** It's quite true, Miss Ida, dear, and 
my lady saw to it all herself, walking 
about just for all the world like an 
animated statue. It's too cruel. My poor 
darling Miss Constance." 

It was perfectly true. No lynx-eyed 
housemaid could have swept away every 
particle of dust more carefully than Lady 
Monck had swept from her daily life, into 
darkness and oblivion, every memento of 
her ill-fated daughter. Pictures, music, 
all had disappeared, even to fire-screens 
which Constance had worked years since. 
The action was almost more significant 
than the stern decree which had forbidden 
her name to be mentioned in her mother's 
presence. She was to be blotted out; 
her very existence erased from memory if 
possible, as some terrible humiliation and 
disgrace. 

Ida said not a word. She dared not 
speak of her sister to her mother. Only, 
in her secret heart, she clung all the more 
lovingly to the wanderer, ever thinking of 
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her as she had been of yore, or as the 
repentant sinner she jiever allowed herself 
to doubt she would yet become ; but 
resolutely refusing to contemplate her as 
she actually was at that moment. 

What was sl^e? where was she? None 
could tell. Love might shudder, and malice 
smile at the picture imagination could 
paint, but no one knew anything about 
her. All the actors in the terrible drama 
which had crowded events so rapidly into 
a few short weeks, seemed to have driftofl 
into one of those long pauses, when life 
glides silently along in an even monotonouH 
flow. 

Constance St. Omer had vanished from 
the scene. The man whom the law still 
recognized as her husband, ha/1 gono U} 
Iceland, taking with him, in his yacht, a 
choice selection of kindred spirits, and 
openly rejoicing that, at last, he was irm 
from the irksome necessity of striving aiUr 
some appearance of respectability, Arjd 
as the autumn advanced, he ha/1 goo^j 
south to spend the winter in ihh M^MtUfr^ 
ranean. The monotonous life at Holly- 
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wood rolled quietly on ; and Mrs. Mansfield 
was dreaming triumpliantly over her un- 
chequered successes. Great preparations 
had been made at the Lodge for the recep- 
tion of the bride and bridegroom, and Ida 
had secretly marvelled. But they did not 
come. At the eleventh hour important 
business summoned Mr. Mansfield to 
London, and then he persuaded his wife 
it would be far pleasanter to go to Italy, 
than to spend a dreary winter at the 
Lodge. It would be in the worst possible 
taste for them to be otherwise than very 
quiet that winter, and the Lodge without 
visitors, or hunting and shooting parties, 
would be rather dull. Cora yielded ; she 
was so radiant in those first moments of 
the triumphant accomplishment of all her 
carefully laid plans, that she was disposed 
to be amiable. So to Italy she went, with 
an unclouded horizon, although Nemesis 
was already awake, after a long slumber, 
and beginning to bestir herself somewhat 
actively. But then, for the present, her 
proceedings were confined to another 
hemisphere, so all looked very bright and 
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sunny as yet, and Cora spent many an 
hour in planning the alterations which 
were to be begun at the Lodge in eighteen 
months, and which were to make it one of 
the most attractive places in the whole 
county. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

NEMESIS GROWS VERY ACTIVE. 

Autumn faded into winter, and winter 
was blossoming rapidly into spring, but 
certainly Ida Monck's prospects did not 
improve. Anything more dreary than her 
life it would be hard to picture. One dull, 
dead level, with nothing to break the un- 
varying monotony, save a few occasional 
extra worries and annoyances, when the 
irritability, which Lady Monck's attack 
had left as a lasting legacy, was more than 
usually active. There were no visitors, 
they would have none. Although he lacked 
the strength of character to exhibit it to 
the same fatal extent, Sir Charles was pos- 
sessed of as much pride as his wife, and 
was as determinedly bent upon hiding the 
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cruel wound it had received in absolute 
solitude. Neither would show themselves 
in the county, where they had lorded it so 
haughtily over all others, now that disgrace 
had fallen upon their line. They shut 
themselves up in solitude, lest even kindly 
sympathy should be manifested by those 
who should only have felt envy and a sense 
of inferiority. Lady Monck would see no 
one, and never went beyond the grounds. 
Sir Charles had withdrawn from all his 
duties in the county, and only rode occa- 
sionally through the most unfrequented 
lanes in the neighbourhood. Even the 
family pew was deserted, a silent yet elo- 
quent witness against the pride which 
would not humble itself, even before the 
Throne of God Himself. 

In those days Ida dared not look for- 
ward. The future looked so very dark 
and dreary. Both Sir Charles and Lady 
Monck were terribly broken by the blow 
which had fallen upon them ; and more and 
more heavily every day, did the burden of 
propping up the falling house press upon 
her. My lady forgot things, very often, 
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the housekeeper complained, and yet was 
so particular, she dared not take upon 
herself to act without her orders — would 
Miss Ida settle this, or that. Even the 
steward often came to her with a perplexed 
face. Sir Charles' memory was so very 
uncertain ; he often forgot business of im- 
portance. Could Miss Ida get him to 
attend to this lease, or that transfer of 
land — and how long was it to last ? That 
question constituted the gloom of the 
future. She could never leave them, A 
cup filled to the brim with joy, happiness, 
and all that could brighten life was ready 
waiting for her, and she dared not raise it 
to her lips ; but must quaff, instead, her 
daily bitter draught, with what patience 
she could. And were all the best years of 
her life to be thus wasted, and happiness 
only to be attained when half the power to 
enjoy it was gone? Lady Monck would 
never yield, or Bertram might have come 
and aided her to bear the burden. But on 
that point there could be no doubt. Cut 
to the heart by the worn, sad look which 
was beginning to linger persistently on 
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Ida's pure, fair forehead, and in her deep 
blue eyes, Mrs. Harding had dared, what, 
perhaps, nothing else could have given her 
courage to undertake. 

She had gone to Lady Monck, and 
pleaded hard for her son, and the girl she 
loved as her own child. As well might 
she have tried her feeble strength agairrst 
the massive walls of the old castle. Lady 
Monck could never alter her decision. She 
had little reason to suppose her wishes had 
any weight with Ida. She supposed she had 
her own reasons for choosing to remain at 
home. She was very sorry Mrs. Harding 
had forced her to say so, to her, but the 
day that Ida married Captain Harding the 
doors of Hollywood were closed against 
her for ever. 

It was hard to make the sacrifice, and 
to be refused even the admission that it 
was a sacrifice ; but it was right, and she 
heldvOn steadily, though not always un- 
murmuringly. Let him who could tread 
such a path without a murmur cast a stone 
at her. Only Ethel seemed entirely satis- 
fied with the state of things. " It is very 
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hard," she said, " but it will come to an 
end, and she will be so much the gainer 
for such a discipline." And Ethel it was, 
more than any other, who cheered Ida on, 
and encouraged her to tread, without 
'flinching, her thorny path. 

One bright warm spring day Bertram 
Harding came slowly home, after a ride 
and not very inspiriting talk over their 
future prospects with Ida, debating with 
himself how long she was bound to hold 
on her present course, and not able to 
twist out of his inner consciousness an 
answer very satisfactory to his feelings. 
A servant met him in the hall — 

" There's been some one inquiring for 
you. Captain Harding." 

*^Who?" 

" I don't know. Sir. He said his name 
was Martin, but that you didn't know him. 
He wants to speak to you on particular 
business, and left a message that he'll 
call again to-morrow morning." 

'' What was he like ?" 

'^ He looked like a respectable trades- 
man. He had a little child with him." 
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" Begging, I suppose." 

** I don't think so, Sir, for he said he 
was stopping at the White Hart ; and if 
you wouldn't be disengaged in the 
morning he'd take it as a great kind- 
ness if you'd let him know when he 
could see you, as his business was of great 
consequence. If he didn't hear anything 
to the contrary, he'd be here about eleven 
o'clock to-morrow." 

"Very well." And Bertram Harding 
dismissed the subject from his mind, and 
returned to his own gloomy reflections ; 
never giving another thought to the 
stranger, until he was told, the next 
morning, that the man was waiting to see 
him. 

" Where ?" 

" In the library. Sir. And he has the 
little child with him also." 

Still strongly inclined to expect a tale of 
sudden reverses, and to be told the child 
was one of the mystic seven so almost in- 
variably appertaining to a ruined and 
starving tradesman. Captain Harding 
walked into the library. 
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It was evidently no beggar who rose at 
his entrance. He was a young man, well- 
dressed, and looking thoroughly respect- 
able. Bertram Harding was about to ask 
what his business was, when his eyes 
fell upon the child, and he stopped 
dead — 

**Who is that child?" he abruptly 
asked. 

"Tell the gentleman your name," the 
man said, looking down at his little com- 
panion. 

** Phillip," replied the child, glancing up 
fearlessly at Captain Harding. 

" PhilKp what ?" 

" Phillip St. Omer." 

'* I wish it might be," Bertram Hard- 
ing sadly answered, "for there's little 
need to ask who was your mother. It 
would cut a tangled skein if you had a 
right to that name, little man." 

** I think he has, Sir. I really believe 
it, and that's just why I've brought him 
to you." 

" Where's his mother ?" 

" Dead, Sir, long since." 
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" And what's your connection with the 
child ? Are you a relation ?" 

** No, Sir, I know very little about the 
matter at all. But it's a long story, and 
best told without a third pair of ears listen- 
ing. I thought I'd best bring him with me 
at first, as may be there'd be a likeness ; 
and besides, at the first moment, I wasn't 
quite sure you were the gentleman I was 
in search of. I see it's all right, so, if 
you'll allow me, I'll step up in the even- 
ing after this youngster is in bed, and tell 
you the whole story." 

Captain Harding agreed, and they 
parted. He had indeed needed to ask no 
questions. It was Bessie Ray nor who 
looked at him out of the child's bright 
dark eyes, and as he thought over it a 
hundred perplexing questions arose in his 
mind. If she had been a lawfully wedded 
wife, then Constance was free. But it 
seemed hard to reconcile St. Omer's con- 
duct with any such hypothesis. 

His visitor appeared punctually at the 
time appointed, carrying a small parcel. 

" You don't seem to have any doubts 
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about the child, Sir, as it is," he said. 
*' But I've brought all the papers I have, 
with me. You see I only half understand 
the case myself." 

" No one who had ever seen the mother 
could doubt whose child he was, on that 
side, and I don't think it's hard to guess 
his paternity. If you can make good a 
marriage, he'll be a very rich man one of 
these days." 

" So I imagined. Sir, from the little I 
know. And that's why I've brought him 
all across the sea." 

*' Across the sea ?" 

" Yes, Sir. I only landed from Sydney 
last week." 

" Why, how on earth then, did you get 
hold of the child ?" 

" Well, Sir, I'd better just tell you the 
old story, straight off, it'll make things 
clearer in the end. It's just three years, 
on the twenty-ninth of last March, since 
I sailed for Sydney. I was brought up to 
the iron trade. Sir, and was doing very 
well, until about four years since, when, 
if you remember, things were very dull. 
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I lived just on the outskirts of SheflBeld. I'd 
a small cottage there, and a bit of ground 
which belonged to me. I'd begun to feel 
very anxious and uneasy. There was no 
work, and though it was very well for 
those as had capital to wait a bit until 
things brightened up again, it was hard 
work for a poor man ; and more than 
once my good woman and I had talked it 
over, and wished we could see our way 
clear to emigrate. She'd just lost her 
only baby then, and was terribly cast 
down, and had quite got to hate the place. 
Just then, a good offer was made me for 
the bit of land for building. It was just 
what I wanted. A little money to set us 
afloat in the new country. I closed with 
the offer right off, settled off every thing, 
and took our passages from Liverpool by 
the next vessel going. Well, on the 
twenty- third of March, I'd been busy in 
Sheffield all day, settling a lot of things, 
and was going home rather late. What a 
night it was, to be sure 1 blowing hard, 
and a cold driving rain beating in my face, 
as I walked along towards home. I was 
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walking very fast, with my umbrella well 
down, calculating I'd meet nothing on 
such a night, when just as I got close to 
my own door, I came right against some- 
thing lying right across the path, and 
was down in the mud before I knew where 
I was. I picked myself up, and then tried 
to make out what it was; and sure enough 
1 made out it was a woman. Dead 
drunk, I thought, and then I considered 
what to do. Drunk, or not, I couldn't 
leave her lying there. She'd like enough 
be dead by the morning. So after think- 
ing a moment, I decided I'd get my good 
woman to help me to get her into the 
house, and then I'd go and fetch a 
stretcher, and have her carried to the 
police station. So I stepped on to my 
house. My wife, she wrapped a shawl 
round her, and came out with a lantern, 
and between us we lifted her into the 
house. Then, when we got her inside, my 
wife, she cried out all of a sudden, as if 
she'd been struck — 

•• ' Mercy on us 1 She's not drunk, poor 
young thing. She's fainted. Run for the 
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doctor, John, and just drop word with 
Mrs. White, as you pass, to come to me 
directly. She'll be a mother before many 
hours are over, or ray name's not Martin.' 

" I went fast enough, and they'd got her 
to bed when the doctor came, and a 
terrible night they had of it. By bits, 
now and then, when she was a little 
quieter, she told my wife this much. She'd 
married a gentleman, and he'd deserted 
her, and she was trying to get home, be- 
cause, as she was really married, she knew 
her friends would stand by her child's 
rights. She hadn't much money left, so 
when the train got into ShefiGleld, she'd 
asked a porter to tell her where she could 
get a cheap lodging ; and she'd tried to 
follow his direction, but not knowing the 
place, she'd lost her way, and wandered 
about ; then she'd seen the light in our cot- 
tage, and was trying to reach it, because she 
felt so ill, when she fainted. She said her 
proper time wouldn't be for two months, 
but she believed she'd fretted herself ill. 

" All this came out just by bits and 
scraps, as she could tell it. The child was 
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bom the next morning, and then the doctor 
corroborated what she had said. It was 
a seven months' child, and he said he 
didn't think she . could live many hours. 
She was sinking very fast, and could 
hardly speak then. She seemed to know 
she was dying. She signed for the baby, 
and then looked up at my wife with a look 
to break your heart. 

" My good woman, she couldn't stand 
that, so she bent over her, and said, 
* Don't you fret over him, my dear. He 
shall never want a mother as long as I'm 
alive.' 

** She smiled at that, but didn't answer, 
and then my wife said — 

'' ' What shall we call him ?' 

'^ She was silent a moment, and then 
she said, in a very low tone — 

" ' His name's St. Omer. Call him 
Phillip. There's some papers in my 
pocket. Write to Captain Harding, The 
Grange, Fairholm, and tell him Bessie — ' 

" Her voice failed there. She turned 
faint. She didn't speak again, and was 
dead within an hour." 
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" And what day of the month was that ?" 

" The twenty-fourth — twenty-fourth of 
March." 

Constance Monck had been married on 
the twenty-seventh. A narrow escape, 
verily, if escape it might be called. 

" It seemed an awkward mess for us," 
the man continued, after a few moments 
silence, finding Captain Harding did not 
speak again. ** We'd to go down to Liver- 
pool in four days, and there we were with 
a dead woman, and a new-born baby on 
our hands. First, we looked over the 
packet, and there it is, Sir, just as we 
found it. You can look it over presently. 
I'll finish my story first. 

" I didn't see what to do, the time was 
so short. I'd no chance of doing any- 
thing, I didn't see what to do except give 
notice to the parish, and make them bury 
the mother, and take the child. But my 
good woman, she wouldn't hear of it. 

" * Didn't I promise her I'd be his 
mother?' she said, * and do you think I'm 
going to break my promise to a dead 
woman ? May be it's not all right about 
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her marriage, and then they'd just send 
him to the workhouse. Bless him, poor 
little darling. He'll just go with us, John, 
and no mistake. And you must pay for 
her funeral yourself. You'll never miss the 
money.' 

" * You'll never be able to rear th e child,' 
I said. 

"* We'll see about that. It'll be a 
piece of work, but he's the heartiest seven 
months' child ever I saw. And with us 
he goes.' 

"Of course she had her way. We 
buried the poor young thing, and a sweet 
pretty creature she'd been, and carried 
off the baby. And whether it was the 
sea did it, or my wife's care, I don't 
know, but sure enough, he throve wonder- 
fully, considering all things. 

" I carefully put away all the papers. I 
made up my mind, if I got on well, I'd 
bring him over to England some day, and 
find out all the truth. I'd a mind to 
write to you, but I didn't know enough, 
and it stuck in my throat that it might 
be taken for an attempt to extort money. 
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I thought if I didn't get on, I'd find some 
one out there to take the matter up. I've 
progressed better than I'd dared to hope, 
however, and am here sooner than I ex- 
pected, because I'd a handsome ofi^er 
made to me to come over and settle some 
business for a friend, who couldn't well 
come himself. My wife was well nigh 
heart-broken at parting from the boy, but 
I persuaded her we'd no right to keep 
him, if so be as all we fancied was true ; 
and if not, I'd bring him back with 
me. I look to you to fill up the story, 
Sir." 

" It's all true enough, I don't doubt, 
except about the marriage. I fear that 
must have been a sham. But perhaps the 
papers will help us to the truth about 
that." 

He told the whole story of poor Bessie's 
flight, and the subsequent impossibility of 
ascertaining what had become of her. 

** What day did you say Mr. St. Omer 
was married ?" 

" The twenty-seventh of March." 

" The very day she was buried, poor 
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thing, poor thing! What a fortunate 
escape for the young lady." 

" I don't know," Bertram Harding said 
shortly. "Let us look at the papers. 
Perhaps they will throw some light upon 
the subject." 

The packet contained only a number of 
letters in Fred St. Omer's scrawling hand, 
and a marriage certificate in an envelope 
addressed to " Mrs. St. Omer," at the 
little watering place, near Helmingham, 
which Bertram Harding so well re- 
membered. The envelope bore a London 
postmark, dated early in September, and 
the certificate showed they had been mar- 
ried in London the day after her disap- 
pearance, apparently by special licence. 

Captain Harding glanced over the 
letters, and then he knew, for the first 
time, that his sharp warning to the in- 
fatuated girl had not been thrown away. 
From them it was evident she had made 
marriage the absolute condition of any 
further acquaintance, and had shown so 
much of both firmness and caution, that 
unless some extraordinarily clever fraud 
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had been practised upon her, she had 
really succeeded in making good her de- 
termination to be Fred St, Omer's lawful 
wife. One of the letters contained a pro- 
position that after their marriage in Lon- 
don she should go to a place not far from 
Helmingham, and remain there until after 
his return from Scotland, when he pro- 
mised to acknowledge her as his wife. 
There was not a line to tell what had 
passed after their marriage ; to throw any 
light upon the sad end of the tragic 
story. He had tired of his toy in a few 
weeks, that was plain enough. But 
whether he had coolly calculated that if 
abandoned and left penniless, far from 
home and friends, she was never likely to 
be heard of again ; whether he had ima- 
gined it possible, in some way, to dis- 
credit the story of a marriage ; or whether 
he had simply acted as he had done in 
sheer reckless disregard of all con- 
sequences, it was equally impossible to 
tell. Captain Harding sat thinking long 
and deeply. 
" Given that the marriage was valid. 
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the case is clear enough/' he said, at 
last. 

" Don't you think it was, Sir ?" 
" Fm inclined to suspect it was." 
'* And how are we to proceed ?" 
** I can hardly say, yet. Will you leave 
me to think over the matter, and come 
to me to-morrow ?" 

** Certainly, Sir; but I can't stay here 
very long. The business 1 have to see 
about can't be delayed." 

** How long can you stay ? Three or 
four days ?" 

** Oh, yes. I can spare that time." 
** Very good. Something shall be set- 
tled within that time. Of course the first 
thing to be done is to test the validity of 
the maT'riage." 

Over the strange tale, thus suddenly 
brought to light, Bertram Harding sat 
pondering until far into the night ; almost 
fancying he could see poor Bessie Raynor 
again, in all the fresh young beauty which 
had been so fatal a snare to her ; and at 
last resolving on his course of action. 
Early next morning he sought an inter- 
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view with Raynor himself. He had vainly 
endeavoured, after Bessie's flight, to in- 
duce the man to leave his cottage. He 
had steadily, almost sullenly persisted in 
remaining to brood silently over his 
wrongs; and had been, ever since, a 
stern, gloomy, morose man, going on 
day by day in his own routine, and shun- 
ning all association with his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Quietly, and by degrees. Captain Hard- 
ing told him the story he had heard. 
Raynor listened attentively, but he showed 
no other sign of interest, after he heard, 
in answer to his first startled ques- 
tion where his child was, that she was 
dead. 

" So that was the way of it, was it ? 
And it was Mr. St. Omer who was her 
ruin. Was that what you suspected. 
Captain Harding?" 

" Something very like it. But, remem- 
ber, Raynor, he did marry her, at least, 
she believed herself his wife." 

"One way or the other. Sir, it was 
ruin. I never suspected him, though." 
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" You'll like to see her child, will you 
not? I would have brought him, only I 
feared the likeness would give you such 
a shock. Ue is the image of her, 
Raynor." 

** Thank you, Sir. I don't think I care 
to see him." 

*' But, Raynor, you are the proper 
person to take steps in this matter," 
Bertram Harding said, astonished at his 
apathy. 

A peculiar gleam crossed the man's 
features, but he replied in the same un- 
moved tone — 

" I know that, Sir. And I've quite 
decided on what steps I'll take ; and they 
don't need me to see the child. I think 
I'd rather not. The sight of him might 
hinder me." 

** But then what is to be done. Some 
one must take charge of the child, until 
we can ascertain whether or not the 
marriage is legal. If it is, of course all 
responsibility rests with his father, with 
whom we must communicate through his 
solicitor." 
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"Ah, yes. He'll have to come home, 
won't he ?" 

*'Most certainly: or make some ar- 
rangement for his son's maintenance." 

" How soon will the question about the 
marriage be settled ?" 

" I can't tell. A few days may decide 
it. I mean to go to London about it 
to-morrow, myself." 

"Very well. Then if this man wants 
to be off, I daresay the landlady at the 
White Hart would look after the child, 
for a short time, for a consideration." 

** But, Raynor, wouldn't you like to see 
Martin, himself? He and his wife were 
kind friends to your poor child in her hour 
of trial. It will seem strange no further 
notice should be taken." 

" I can't help it, Sir. I couldn't bring 
my mind to see him, or say a word about 
it. You'll let me know, won't you, the 
moment you are certain about the 
marriage, and about Mr. St. Omer coming 
home ?" 

" Certainly, I will." 

**Very well, Sir. I'll act at once, as 

VOL. III. 
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soon as he returns. He shan't be able to 
say Phillip Baynor cared nought about his 
daughter." 

Very much puzzled, Bertram Harding 
left him, to seek another interview with 
his visitor of the previous day. 

"I cannot conceive," he said, "what 
the man is after. He has evidently some 
plan of action in his head. But, I sus- 
pect, if the marriage should turn out in- 
vahd, you won't find much difficulty about 
keeping your adopted child." 

"My wife'U be half wild with deUght, 
then." 

"Softly; not too fast. I suspect the 
marriage is valid. But we shall know in 
a few days. She was a sharp, clever girl, 
quite enough so to outwit Mr. St. Omer, 
I should think." 

Bertram Harding went up to London 
the following morning. He had to wade 
through no ocean of difficulty in search of 
the information he wanted ; merely to un- 
dertake a journey to the mother church 
of a huge, overgrown London parish, in 
the registers of which, formally enough. 
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had been entered, on the month of August, 
three years before, the marriage of 
Frederic Aubrey St. Omer, with Elizabeth 
Raynor; solemnized by a curate whose 
signatui'e to whole pages of the register, 
removed all doubts as to the validity of 
the marriage on the score of the officiating 
minister. If Fred St. Omer had ever in- 
tended to dispute the marriage, he must 
have grounded his hopes on the chance 
that Bessie Raynor, confused, bewildered, 
and a total stranger to London, would 
never be able again to find the church in 
which she had been married. 

Captain Harding took a cbpy of the 
certificate, and then went in search of St. 
Omer's lawyer. 

He received the story with professional 
incredulity. 

" Very unlikely. Captain Harding, that 
St. Omer really married the girl. He is, 
as you are aware, not very scrupulous." 
There is a copy of the certificate." 
Ah, but who performed the ceremony. 
Some friend of the bridegroom, I should 
think." 

2 
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** No. The curate whose turn it hap- 
pened to be to take the marriages that week. 
Remember, this is only a case of little 
more than three years since. The clerk 
perfectly remembers the marriage, from 
the peculiarity of the circumstances." 

** Well, yes. Special license. Why on 
earth did he go to church, I wonder ? It 
looks queer, certainly. I think I'd better 
write to St. Omer." 

'^Whereisher 

" Cruising somewhere about the Me- 
diterranean. I won't say how soon the 
letter may reach him. In the meantime, 
what's to be done with the child ? The 
girl's father, I think you said, is still 
alive ?" 

" Yes, he is. But I think you had 
better leave me to settle about the child. 
I'll be answerable for producing him when- 
ever his father returns, or sends any orders 
about him." 

** Very good. I'll write at once. It is 
a strange story. I wonder how St. Omer 
will take it. Sad business, that, last 
season." 
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•^Very sad." 

" What a lovely creature she was. Poor 
thing, poor thing ! Who can wonder at 
her coming to grief? It's a scandal St. 
Omer won't apply for a divorce. What- 
ever a woman may have done, it's a most 
cowardly, unmanly piece of revenge to 
serve her in such a way. But he's an 
awful brute, I must admit that, though 
he is my client." 

" You'll write at once, then," Bertram 
Harding put in, at the first break, not 
anxious to pursue the subject of poor 
Constance St. Omer's wrongs. 

" At once. By this evening's post, and 
let you know the moment I bear. Till 
then, nothing more can be done." 

Bertram Harding went home again, to 
tell Ida Monck that her sister had been 
married on the very day her husband's 
first wife had been buried, and to make 
temporary arrangements for the child to 
whom he had appointed himself guardian. 
The events had come to pass so quietly, 
and he had met with so little diflBculty in 
his investigations, he could hardly realise 
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that he was dealing with facts, not with 
some vivid dream. 

" Oh, Bertram !" Ida exclaimed, with 
bitter earnestness I *' I wish she had been 
married before Bessie died." 

*• Do you, Ida?" 

" I do, What diflference would it make 
now, poor darling; and then she could 
have been married at once. Oh, if I only 
knew where she is, and what is happening 
to her ! It is so hard to wait." 

She did not often speak of her sister, 
only occasionally dropped a few words 
which showed how constantly the wan- 
derer was in her thoughts, while she 
wearily strove to wait patiently for the 
day which she never seemed to doubt 
would come, sooner or later, when her 
true, unwavering love would be the beacon 
by the light of which poor Constance, 
alone and tempest-tossed, would steer her 
frail, shattered bark across the waves of 
the terrible ocean of sin on which she had 
embarked, safe into the haven of true 
repentance and lasting peace. 

Raynor still steadily refused to see his 
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grand-child. He listened to all Bertram 
Harding told him, but was gloomy and 
taciturn as ever; holding steadily to his 
avowed resolution that he would do 
nothing until Mr. St. Omer returned, and 
then he would act as became Bessie's 
father. So Bertram Harding made such 
arrangements for the child as were neces- 
sary, not without some misgivings in his 
mind as to what Raynor's intentions 
might be. He did not like his look or 
manner, when the subject was under 
discussion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BRINGING A WEBOK SAFE TO POBT. 

Theeb was nothing further to do but 
wait, and the waiting seemed likely enough 
to be a long one. Fred St. Omer either 
had not received the letter, or was still 
too much in love with his liberty from all 
the restraints of respectability, to return 
home, even to look after business so 
important as that which had so suddenly 
sprung up. 

Bertram Harding had been in London 
more than once, and had held several long 
conferences with the lawyer ; but on what 
subject, he never revealed. He only said 
Mr. Rochester was as annoyed and im- 
patient as any one else, at the uncertainty 
in which they were kept. This unex- 
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pected appearance of the child produced 
such endless complications in the enor- 
mous amount of business connected with 
the St. Omer property, that he really did 
not know, if St. Omer did not soon turn 
up himself, what he possibly could do. 

" I have written again,*' he said, as 
Bertram Harding was leaving him one 
afternoon, " and told him counsel's opinion 
on this point. If that does not bring him 
home before his next birthday, I don't 
know what will. Upon my word, the 
whole thing will have to go into Chan- 
cery." 

" Has he perished somewhere ?" 

" Not he. He's safe and sound enough. 
I've heard of, though not from him. But 
he's mad ; that's the truth, I believe." 

Towards the autumn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mansfield did actually arrive at the 
Lodge; and then, for the first time, 
Lady Monck aroused herself, declaring 
that she felt now compelled to set aside 
her own feelings, and make some attempt 
to rally fi:om the shock which had driven 
her into such unwonted retirement. She 
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felt, she said, they owed every possible 
mark of attention to any member of the 
St. Omer family, as the only reparation 
they could make them for the disgrace 
which their connection with the Monokshad 

• 

brought upon their old and honoured line. 

Ida sat mute, in speechless amazement, 
when she heard these sentiments oracu- 
larly announced to Sir Charles at breakfast 
one morning. Was there no limit to her 
mother's ingenious distortions of the 
truth ; her hardened determination to see 
no fault in any one save her own unhappy 
child? She sat listening in a sort of 
bewilderment to roughly-sketched plans 
for a dinner-party or two, and some 
suggestions as to who would be the most 
fitting guests to ask to the house, for a 
short visit, in order to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Mansfield, who would, of course, spend a 
few days at Hollywood. To all of which 
Sir Charles feebly assented, evidently firom 
necessity, not of choice. 

•* But do you think they will come, my 
love ?" he said at last. " Don't you think 
you had better find out that, before you 
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make an eflfort which, I fear, may be too 
much for you ?" 

"You may rest assured. Sir Charles, 
BO selfish considerations will make me 
shrink from any duty I owe to my son-in- 
law's family, or my own. I sincerely 
trust Mr. and Mrs. Mansfield will pay us 
a visit. It would be no slight satisfaction 
to me that such distinct proof should be 
given to the world, that Frederic's own 
sister does not at all hold us to blame for 
the desolation which has so cruelly blighted 
her brother's home." 

At this point in the discussion Ida beat 
a hasty retreat. She could bear no 
more. She was standing at the window 
of her own sitting-room, trying to fight 
down the storm which raged within, when 
she heard a knock at the door. 

" Come in." 

To her astonishment Lady Monck 
answered. Ida hastily opened the door. 

" Won't you come in, mamma ?" 

** Thank you, no. I only wished to 
speak to you. I had rather not come in. 
Much here is ofiensive to me." 
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That meant Constance's portrait, and 
innumerable little memorials of her, all the 
more carefully cherished there, because 
they were so carefully banished from every 
other part of the house. Save to Bertram 
or Ethel Harding, Ida never mentioned her 
sister, but over the chimney-piece there, 
in her own sanctum, hung a beautiful 
portrait of Constance, above it an exqui- 
sitely carved ivory crucifix, on a bracket ; 
on one side, a photograph of the Good 
Shepherd bearing home a lost sheep; on 
the other, a Magdalen clinging to the 
cross. And more than one pair of oyes 
had grown dim before the silent eloquence 
of that daily witness to a sister's love and 
hope. Lady Monck had looked once at 
the group, when she had entered the 
room, while Ida was out, had turned very 
white, walked out of the room, and never 
crossed the threshold again. 

" What do you want, mamma ?" 
" I am going to drive this afternoon. I 
should like you to go with me." 
"Where are you going?" 
Ida knew before the answer came. 
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• " To call on Mrs. Mansfield." 

" I will not go, mamma. I will not call 
on her, nor, if I can prevent it, see her at 
all. I know her, if you do not, or will 
not." 

" The answer is no more than I ex- 
pected." 

" Then why did you ask me to go ?" 

** Because I chose to give you the 
opportunity of showing a proper deference 
to your mother's wishes, and due respect 
to the St. Omers. How perverted all your 
sentiments are, I know only too well, from 
the fact of my being unable to enter your 
sitting-room without my feelings being 
jarred by a display, to my mind, positively 
indecent." 

Having hurled this bombshell at her 
daughter. Lady Monck retired. She was 
in an unusually bad temper that morning, 
and Ida was always the victim on those 
occasions. 

The Mansfields would not come to 
Hollywood. Mrs. Mansfield assured Lady 
Monck she regretted extremely their 
inability to do so, but they expected such 
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a large party at the Lodge, the limits of 
their stay would not allow it. Her brother 
had left the Lodge entirely at her disposal, 
and it was a charming place at which to 
receive their friends. 

They dined at Hollywood, however, on 
which occasion Ida was invisible, and Mrs. 
Mansfield begged Lady Monck to allow 
her to bring over a detachment of visitors 
to look at the Grinling Gibbons carvings ; 
so Lady Monck was satisfied the county 
would see there was no coolness between 
the two families. 

Ida heard a good deal about Gordon 
Mansfield, however ; how different he was 
from his old self; how completely, now he 
no longer needed them, he had dropped 
the numerous attractions which he had of 
old offered in exchange for the loaves and 
fishes of the world ; had ceased to be the 
brilliant talker, the fascinating man of the 
world, and had drifted into the quiet 
inconsequential man who was merely the 
husband of a beautiful, wealthy, and some- 
what noted woman. But one day, while 
walking through the woods, she came sud- 
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denly upou him, and then she understood 
it all. He looked so listless and inanimate, 
and such a plentiful sprinkling of grey 
was perceptible in both hair and beard. 
But he started forward with both anima- 
tion and cordiality to meet Ida. 

" I am so glad you have come at last," 
he said. ** I have waited for you so often, 
in hopes of seeing you." 

Ida coloured and hesitated a little. She 
was taken by surprise, and it was diflficult 
to account to him for their not having 
met. His tact was still perfect, for her at 
least, for he instantly added — 

" We knew any intercourse must be 
painful to you, or we should have asked 
you to visit us." 

" Thank you. You are very kind." 

It was all she could say. 

" And yet I wanted very much to see 
you. 1 wanted so much to tell you some- 
thing." 

" About her ?" 

"Yes." 

" Oh, Mr. Mansfield, tell me all." 

** Indeed, dear Miss Monck, I have 
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little to tell, and that little is pain- 
ful." 

" I bad rather hear aaythine:, than con- 
tinue to know nothing." 

"We were in Brussels in the Spring, 
and I heard they were there." 

**They?" 

" Yes. She is still with him. I went 
and saw her." 

Ida only looked up in his face. She 
could not speak. 

" I went unknown to anyone," he con- 
tinued. ** Miss Monck, I cherished a hope 
I might have brought her back to you. 
I have never forgotten my promise to you. 
I found her terribly altered. I told her 
of my interview with you, and of how 
dearly you still loved her, and urged her 
to come back to you. She was terribly 
overcome, but I could not induce her to 
take any decided step. I could only en- 
deavour to strengthen your influence by 
dwelling upon your unshaken affection, 
and urging her never to believe otherwise 
than that the faintest appeal from her 
would bring you to her side in a moment." 
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•* Thank you I Oh, thank you a thou- 
sand times," she murmured, in a voice 
half stifled by the sobs she was struggling 
to repress. 

"Don't thank me. I would I could 
serve you better. I would I could have 
brought her to you." 

" Is he kind to her ?" 

He hesitated a moment. 

"Not very, I am afraid," he said, at 
last. "He is terribly disappointed at 
there being no divorce. You see, it affbcts 
the money side of the question, and he is, 
at heart, a selfish man. But don't grieve 
over that, Miss Monck. If anything brings 
her back to you, it will be the suffering 
caused by his unkindness. She loves him 
far better than he deserves. She would 
never leave him, if he returned her affec- 
tion." 

They walked on in silence, until they 
reached the high road. " I think we must 
part here," he said. " I am very glad I 
told you this, and I am sure it was well for 
her to hear of you again, just at this time." 

" Just at this time I" What did he 

VOL. m. p 
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mean ? Ida felt intuitively that he had 
spoken with the intention of preparing her 
for something, but what? She hardly 
noticed it at the moment he was speaking, 
so sudden, so unexpected, had been this 
momentaiy glimpse of her sister's life; 
but the perception of it came rapidly to 
her after they had parted, and she wished 
she had pressed him more closely. It was, 
however, a lost opportunity. She saw 
nothing more of him. After a few weeks 
of incessant gaiety at the Lodge, the 
Man sfields took their departure, and Ethel 
Harding, at least, breathed more freely. 
His conduct she never professed, even to 
herself, to understand ; but she knew he 
had loved her truly, and she saw what he 
had become. And she neither liked to see 
him, nor to hear of him. 

For many a day after her short inter- 
view with Gordon Mansfield, Ida's heart 
beat faster at every unexpected sound. 
But gradually the feeling died away, 
she was fast settling down again into the 
weary spiritless waiting, and patient en- 
durance of her sombre life. 
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The dull dark November days bad come 
again, and still little Pbillip St. Omer, 
under tbe safe guardianship of a distant 
relation of bis mother's, was waiting, all 
unconscious of his own importance, his 
transition from nameless obscurity, to tbe 
splendours of his rightful inheritance. 
Nothing had been heard from his father, 
and Mr. Rochester, chafing in vain, opened 
perpetually the safety-valves of his wrath 
by threatening to throw everything into 
Chancery; always determining, in the 
moments of relief immediately following 
each explosion, that he would wait until 
after the next mail was in, before taking 
any active steps. 

On one of those dark gloomy mornings, 
Bennet made her appearance in Ida's 
room, full half-an-hour earlier than usual. 

" Bennet, it isn't time to get up. Why 
are you so early ?" she asked, in a voice 
rendered hardly articulate by a prolonged 
yawn. 

" I want you to get up. Miss Ida, dear," 
Bennet replied, fidgetting about the toilet- 
table, in an aimless sort of way. " I want 

p 2 
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you to be a little earlier down this morn- 
ing. There's one or two things I'd like 
you to see about, before my lady is 
stirring." 

" What things ?" 

" Oh — only some little things. I'll show 
you when you're dressed. Ring when you 
are ready, will you, my dear ?" 

Ida got up, and proceeded to dress, 
taking as she did so a sort of mental 
scamper over all possible household ar- 
rangements, and wondering what on earth 
Bennet could want her to do, so early in 
the morning. She obediently rang her 
bell, when her toilet was finished, and 
Bennet appeared, with a promptitude 
which showed she had not been far dis- 
tant. 

'* Now then, what is it ?" Ida was be- 
ginning, but she stopped short abruptly. 
Bennet was very pale, and there were 
traces of tears on her face. 

"Bennet, what's the matter?" 

" Oh, Miss Ida, you must forgive me for 
saying what wasn't quite true, but I 
wanted you to be up and dressed, before 
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I gave you a letter that came this morn- 
ing. ' 

'' A letter !" 

" Yes. I recognized the hand-writing." 

" Give it me " Ida had turned very 
white. She did not need to ask from 
whom the letter had come. 

Bennet gave it to her, and stood ir- 
resolute. 

" Come when I ring," Ida said, and in 
a moment she was alone. 

Alone, with a letter from Constance in 
her hands. She stood for a few moments 
holding it still unopened, as if in a 
dream. Unread, even with the seal un- 
broken, merely holding it in her hand, 
seemed to bridge across the long weary 
year and a half of sorrow and separation, 
and bring her and her erring sister very 
near to one another again. At last she 
opened it, with the calmness of intense 
excitement beginning to come over her. 
The letter was very short, and the writing 
was very unsteady. 

" I am here, forsaken, destitute. I 
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promised when I knew not where to turn 
for a friend to write to you. I have no 
one else in all the world to turn to now, Ida. 

" Constance." 

A sudden consciousness that everything 
round her was growing dim and indistinct, 
sent Ida reeling into a chair; but the 
feeling was past in a moment. It was no 
time to stop, even to try and realize that 
the answer had come, at last, to those 
agonizing prayers which had been ascend- 
ing, day and night, for so long, to the 
Throne on High, for the lost sinner 
wandering in darkness. She only sat for 
a few brief moments with her face hidden 
in her hands, her spirit seeming to soar 
up, and catch the faint far off echo of 
angelic songs of triumph. Then she started 
up, to prepare for instant action, and, in 
the first place, to make out the address on 
the letter, which her failing sight had not 
availed to discern. The letter was dated 
from an obscure street in Dover. 

Ida rang the bell, and, without speaking, 
gave the letter to Bennet. 
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Bennet burst into tears. 

** Oh, my poor darUng Miss Constance ! 
She's saved at last, then." 

" Don't cry, Bennet ; I can't bear it. Is 
mamma up ?" 

" Yes, Miss. My lady is dressed, and in 
her boudoir, Mitchell says." 

Would she still be obdurate? Surely 
not. Ida could not believe it, even of 
Lady Monck. She could not harden her 
heart against her own child, now that such 
terrible retribution had fallen on her sin. 
Ida had no time to think how best to pro- 
ceed. Every moment was of consequence, 
so she walked straight to her mother's 
side, and, without speaking, placed the 
letter in her hands. 

Lady Monck read it, and Ida could see, 
plainly enough, there was a struggle. Her 
face worked, and her lips quivered. 

" Oh, mother ! thank God she is given 
back to us again." 

In a moment Lady Monck' s features grew 
fixed and rigid. The demon had only been 
momentarily shaken in his dominion, not 
dethroned. He had reigned, unopposed, 
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too long for that; and she answered all 
the more coldly, probably, because she felt 
her daughter had detected the momentary 
weakness. 

" It's nothing to me, Ida." 

" Mamma !" 

" Nothing. Mrs. St. Omer has ceased 
to be my daughter. I should, of course, 
as a Christian, rejoice to hear of any 
woman voluntarily abandoning a life of 
sin, even though she did it merely under 
the pressure of want. But beyond that, I 
have no interest in this communication 
which you have brought me." 

" I am going to her, instantly." 

"So I suppose. I hope no such out- 
rageous idea has entered your head as that 
of bringing her here." 

" Lady Monck, Constance is your own 
child. What will the world — of which you 
think so much — say, when it hears you 
have shut your doors against her ?" 

'* I have little need to think, now, of 
what the world will say. My children have 
sunk me very low in its eyes. In this 
matter, I shall act according to my own 
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judgment. I have never been blind to the 
possibility of an appeal from Mrs. St. Omer, 
when her own sinful actions had brought 
ruin upon her ; and she shall not be able 
to say the parents she has disgraced have 
not done all for her she had a right to 
expect. If she chooses to return to a re- 
spectable mode of life, the small fortune to 
which she would, under any circumstances, 
succeed, on her father's death, shall be 
made over to her at once ; on condition 
she assumes another name, and never 
comes near Hollywood. I settled this 
with your father long ago. Pray do not 
let me hear her name again. Your father 
will empower his lawyer to take all neces- 
sary steps." 

Without a word Ida turned and left the 
room, not angry, but actually terror- 
stricken. A smaller amount of obduracy 
might have made her angry ; such a display 
only roused a feeling of dread and horror. 
She was on her way to seek her father, 
and make a last appeal to him, but she 
paused. Where was the use ? If she per- 
sisted in bringing Constance to Hollywood, 
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some terrible scandal would be the pro- 
bable result ; and so she changed her 
course, and in a very short time an earnest 
discussion was going on at the Grange. 

Mrs. Harding Ustened in silence, for a 
short time ; then she rose, and came and 
leaned over the back of Ida's chair. 

" You are going to her, my child." 

" Directly." 

" Then don't discuss any further, Ida, 
what is to be done with her. Bertram and 
I shall go with you, and bring her here. 
The rest can be settled afterwards." 

Ida looked up at her. 

" Which is our mother ?" she said. 

" Hush ! Thank God that I have the 
ability, as well as the will, to give poor 
Constance a home, and don't let your 
thoughts go beyond. And now, dear, get 
ready to start at once. We have not too 
much time." 

In another hour they were on their way, 
crawling slowly, it seemed to Ida, towards 
the fulfilment of the one hope which had 
buoyed her up for so long. 

They reached Dover in the afternoon, 
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and drove to the address Constance had 
given. Ida's heart sickened as the fly 
turned into a dull, narrow street, lined 
with lodging-houses of questionable respec- 
tability, and stopped before one of them. 

** How are we to ask for her ?" Bertram 
said. " By what name, I mean." 

" Try St. Omer, I think she would use 
that name." 

His knock brought to the door a 
tall, gaunt-looking woman, bedizened with 
slovenly finery, who evidently eyed him 
with some suspicion. 

" Is Mrs. St. Omer lodging here ?'* he 
asked. 

She hesitated. , 

" Why do you want to know ?" 

" Because I want to see her." 

" Then you can't." 

" Why not ?" 

"Because I choose to keep my house 
respectable, though it is but a queer place 
this." 

" Nonsense, woman. Mother come here." 

And he set his foot against the door 
as the irate landlady tried to close it. 
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Mrs. Harding hastily got out, and joined 
her son. 

*' You must let us see Mrs. St. Omer," 
she said. " The lady who is with us is a 
relation of hers." 

The woman smoothed down at once. 

" Tm sure Fm very sorry, Sir, but you 
never did know such a place as this, or 
you wouldn't be surprised. T declare there 
ain't scarce a house " 

"Well, well, it's all right," Bertram 
hastily interposed, as Ida joined them. 
" You are quite right to be cautious. Now 
let us in." 

She led the way to a shabbily furnished 
back room on the ground-floor. 

•* Mrs. St. Omer took this room, and 
the bed-room above ; but she hasn't 
never been down since she came." 

*' How long since is that ?" 

" The day before yesterday. And right 
glad I am to find she has some friends, 
for she's very ill, I'm thinking. Let alone 
the chance of never getting paid. I don't 
think she's been up to-day. Who shall 
I tell her is here ?" 
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" No one," Ida replied. " Show me 
her room, and I will go to her at once." 

The woman looked hard at her white 
face for a moment, and then preceded her 
upstairs. Ida paused for an instant on the 
landing, then laid her hand on the door 
and, once more, entered her sister's pre- 
sence unannounced. 

The room was ill-furnished, dirty, com- 
fortless. In one corner stood an iron- 
bedstead, with, seemingly, but little 
covering for its occupant, beyond a faded 
patchwork quilt. In the bed Constance 
was sitting upright, with her hands 
tightly clasped. She had caught the sound 
of approaching footsteps, and her eyes 
were eagerly fixed upon the door. It was 
on her Ida's first glance rested, as she 
entered, and it was with difiiculty she re- 
pressed the inclination to scream which 
sudden acute mental suffering, of a certain 
kind, nearly always brings over a woman. 
Heartsick, despairing, she had parted from 
Constance a year and a half before, but 
though hope was springing up again their 
meeting was little less terrible. No 
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mortal hand may undo the links which 
bind together, inseparably, sin and degra- 
dation. But when Ida had seen her sister 
half-carried away by the guilty partner of 
her flight, their outward and visible stamp 
was as yet wanting. Constance had then 
been richly dressed, and carried about her 
an air of high bred refinement suited to 
her position. Now — Ida could almost 
have thrown herself upon the ground, and 
hidden her face to shut out the sight be- 
fore her. It was her sister there was no 
doubt of that; but the sister before her 
then, was, to the sister she remembered, 
but as the battered, storm-tossed wreck 
foundered on a rock-bound coast, to the 
fair vessel riding so gaily on the summer 
waves. Gaunt, haggard, hardly a trace 
of her beauty left; the large soft hazel 
eyes sunk in her head, and looking out 
from their heavy swollen lids with a half 
fierce, half desperate expression, increased 
by a momentary flush of hectic colour on 
each sunken cheek ; her beautiful golden 
brown hair hanging in a dishevelled mass 
on her shoulders, dirty and uncared for. 
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There, and thus, she sat, the lovely 
courted Mrs. St. Omer, whose mere ap- 
pearance at a ball, three seasons since in 
her priceless jewelry, and matchless lace, 
was sufficient to ensure its complete suc- 
cess. 

The shock to Ida was over in a moment, 
but probably her appearance, in her rich 
but simple dress, and pure fair and bright 
as she had ever been, sent as sharp a pang 
through poor Constance, as did the sight 
of her through Ida. She looked at her 
for a moment, then with a low wailing cry, 
she threw herself down in the bed, and 
buried her face in the pillows, with a mute 
gesture of shame and despair. 

*' Oh, go away, go away. Why did I 
write ?" she moaned out. 

Ida was by her side in a moment, with 
her arms wound round the wasted form, 
and her cheek pressed lovingly to hers. 

" Constance, my own darling sister,'* 
she murmured. "God has given you 
back to me, at last." 

Constance feebly strove to free her- 
self. " Don't touch me, Ida. Let me go." 
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But Ida only held her closer, and as 
she raised her head from the pillow, drew 
it on to her shoulder, softly stroking back 
the tangled hair, iand murmuring low words 
of loving welcome, until Constance ceased 
to struggle, and with her thin arms clasped 
round her sister, sobbed out upon her 
breast those softening tears which nothing 
but love can draw from a sinner's eyes. 

For a long long while they sat thus, 
Ida not speaking, only soothing her sister 
with the silent sympathy of fond caresses, 
until she grew calmer again ; and then, as 
she fell back wearily upon her pillow, she 
thought the very expression of her face 
was already changed. 

" Oh, Ida, can you ever forgive me ?" 

** I have nothing to forgive, my dar- 
ling." 

"Oh, yes, yes. I have brought shame 
and disgrace upon you all." 

" I can think of nothing now but that 
you have come back to me again." 

"Only to die, Ida. I don't think I 
could have come, if I hadn't known that. 
But I couldn't face death far away, with- 
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out seeing you once more. My darling 
sister, your dear face has haunted me 
through all my misery ; and when he came 
and saw me, in the Spring, just before the 
last cruel blow fell upon me, and talked 
of you, and of your love, and of how you 
still longed for me to come, I felt I must 
see you once more. I think he knew what 
was coming, he was so kind and gentle, 
and so chivalrous. Oh, Ida, never, in 
days long past, did he treat me with more 
courteous respect than then. And there 
was so much tender pity in his manner. 
I think he knew — " 

*' Knew what, Constance ?" 

" What was coming. Don't you know ? 
Haven't you seen ?" 

" I have seen nothing." 

" Then I'll tell you." 

"Not now, dear." 

"Yes, let me tell you now, and then 
let it be over for ever. Let me tell you 
all now. It will be worse pain to come 
back to it afterwards. There is little to 
tell. I tried to fancy I was happy, at 
first, and he was very kind, and drew 
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bright pictures of where we would live, 
and what we would do after we were 
married. But, oh, Ida, I shall never for- 
get the look that came over his face when 
one of his friends wrote and told him Fred 
was determined not to apply for a divorce. 
That was a cruel revenge. He might 
have spared me that, after all he had 
brought upon me. But I musn't think of 
that. There was a change after that time, 
gradual but sure. I saw how it was, and 
I knew the just punishment of my sin was 
coming. I tried to drown thought in 
dissipation. Oh, what a life it was ! And 
we went from place to place, and I had 
no associates save the low and vile. And 
daily, daily, I saw more plainly the truth, 
though I strove recklessly to shut it out ; 
and your warning rang in my ears. Then 
we began to be embarrassed for money, 
and piece by piece my jewelry went, and 
he began to be very unkind to me, at 
times, until at last, quite early in the 
year, we went to Brussels. It was worse 
there. He grew more unkind and neglect- 
ful; was sometimes away for days to- 
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gether, leaving me with hardly money 
enough to buy food, and " she hesi- 
tated. " Yes, you shall know it all. Many 
a night I have tried to stupefy, with 
brandy, the dull pain tearing at my heart, 
but I never did worse. I was never false 
to him, Ida, through all that time. He 
was surely my husband in the sight of 
God, and I was true to him. 

" Soon after the time when Mr. Mansfield 
came, the storm broke. He came back to 
me after nearly a fortnight's absence, in 
high spirits, and told me he had heard 
some very good news, but that he had 
lost heavily at play, and I must give him 
all the jewelry I had left. It would soon 
be all right now. I had a good deal left 
still, several hundred pounds worth, I 
think, and he took it all, telling me he 
should be back the next day but one. On 
the evening of that day came a letter from 
him, enclosing a fifty pound bank note, 
and saying he had left Brussels, and was 
to be married directly. Oh, Ida I I don't 
know what I felt then. I think I should 
have killed myself, but the thought of 

Q 2 
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you kept me back. I couldn't die till I 
had seen you once more. I was very ill 
after that, and was taken to a hospital, 
but I don't remember much about it ; only 
I am sure it was the thought of you kept 
me alive* But I couldn't write to you, 
and week after week passed, after I left 
the hospital, and still I lived on there, 
wretched and alone. I heard what had 
become of him, the daughter of a rich 
merchant in Amsterdam had fallen vio- 
lently in love with him. She was older 
than he, and very ugly, but she was 
rich, so he married her. I don't think I 
cared very much. I felt as if I was 
hardened into stone and cared for nothing. 
Ida, it must have been your prayers kept 
me from sinking still lower. I couldn't 
get rid of the thought of you, and at last, 
when the money I had was nearly all 
spent, I determined I would come home. 
I knew what was before me if I didn't, 
and for your sake I wouldn't be worse 
than I am. I lost some money on the 
way, I don't know whether I was robbed 
or dropped it, so when I got here, I had 
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no choice but to stay here and write to 
you." 

She told her sad tale with a calmness 
which was almost terrible. It seemed as 
if she had suffered so long and so cruelly, 
that at last the very sense of pain was 
deadened. It was almost harder to Ida 
to hear the tale, than to Constance to tell 
it. It seemed to her as if it was but yes- 
terday she had seen her sist.er, beautiful, 
radiant, and surrounded on every side by 
luxury and splendour ; while, to Mrs. 
St. Omer, there was such a gulf of pain 
and wretchedness fixed between that 
time and the present moment, that it 
seemed to have faded too far into the 
distance to be more than a dim memory of 
some dream of enchantment. The misery 
and degradation were the realities of life 
to her : so the present did not stand out 
in such hideous contrast against the past, 
as it did to her sister. 

" But why have you not got up to-day, 
dear?" Ida asked. *' Are you ill ?" 

**0h, no. Only very weak and tired. 
I could have got up, but it was no use. 
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and I wanted to keep away from every 
one." 

"And have you been lying here all 
day ?'' 

"Yes." 

" Have you had no food ?" 

She coloured. '* No. I didn't ask for 
any, Ida. I had no money left, and I 
didn't think they'd get me anything." 

With something between a cry and a 
sob Ida started up. 

" Oh, Constance, I can't bear it." 

"It's nothing to me, dear. I'm used 
enough to suffering." 

" But I'm not used to see you suffer, and 
I can't bear it. You must get up and dress, 
while I see about something for you, and 
you must leave here directly." 

"But you can't manage it all, Ida." 

" I am not alone." 

She shuddered. " Who is with you ?" 

" Mrs. Harding and Bertram. They 
are down stairs." 

She buried her face in the pillows 
again. " I can't see them, Ida. Indeed I 
can't." 
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"Not now. ril come back to you 
directly, and then you will get up." 

She returned to the patient waiters 
down stairs, held a hurried consultation 
with them, and then returned to her sister. 
With unutterable tenderness in every 
gesture, she disentangled, smoothed, and 
arranged, as well as she could, her matted 
hair, and dressed her in the best method 
her scanty wardrobe would allow ; finding 
in incessant action the only relief for an 
amount of pain beyond any she had ever 
known. 

In half an hour Constance looked very 
different, and then Ida, on some slight 
pretext left the room, and when, five 
minutes after, Constance turned to speak 
to her as she entered it again, she found 
herself face to face with Mrs. Harding. 

It was wisely done. The agony of 
shame was over in a few moments. It 
could not stand before the mother's love 
with which Mrs. Barding clasped the 
wanderer in her arms. It was no generous 
forgiveness, no free pardon she was to 
receive, but the joypus welcome of a love 
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so true and deep, that it seemed to show 
itself almost in gratitude to her for having 
come back once more. 

Before many hours were over, Constance 
St. Omer worn out with the fatigue and 
excitement of the day, was sleeping calmly, 
surrounded by all the luxuries to which 
she had been so long a stranger. And 
Ida, sitting beside the bed, watched her, 
trying to hope that years of peace were 
yet in store for her, and not to read the 
contradiction written on her sunken cheek, 
wasted form, and thin, almost transparent 
hand. 

The first shock was well over, and Ida 
was thankful for it ; but she dreaded the 
morrow. It would be so hard to tell Con- 
stance that the weight of misery which her 
sins had drawn down upon her was not 
punishment sufficient, in the eyes of man, 
at least, but that her mother's heart and 
the doors of her old home were closed 
against her. And yet she must be told. 
Her sister only wondered she had, as yet, 
asked no question which must have 
brought out the truth. 
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They were to start for the Grange the 
next morning, and at the eleventh hour 
Ida turned coward. 

" I cannot tell her. I cannot, dare not 
speak of mamma. Please go and tell her 
she is to go to the Grange, and then 
she will understand," she said to Mrs* 
Harding. 

So Mrs. Harding went, and told her 
that, for the present, at least, the Grange 
was to be her home. 

" You can be very quiet there, my love, 
and see no one unless you wish it. The 
carriage will meet us at a station some 
distance from home. 

Constance looked up at her with a ques- 
tioning look. 

"Whose arrangement is that, Mrs. 
Harding ?'' 

" Ida's, and mine." 

" And my mother ?" 

Mrs. Harding had intended gently, but 
plainly, to say the truth. But as she 
looked at the utter wreck before her, she 
felt the words would have choked her. She 
was silent for a moment. Then she said— ^ 
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" She needs our prayers now, dearest, 
bven more than her child, that God will 
soften her heart, and make her feel that it 
is not given to any sinful human being to 
condemn another." 

A momentary flash passed over Con- 
stance's face, but it faded into deep sad* 
ness instantly, and she only said — 

" I understand. She will never forgive 
me. Yet she, of all others '* 

She stopped abruptly, and then added— 
c **I musn't think of her yet, Mrs. 
Harding. Poor Idal what she must 
have sufiered. It is she has saved me^ 
My darling sister 1" 

Late that evening they reached the 
Grange, and Constance's last great trial 
was over, when Ethel Harding clasped her 
in her arms, with such a look of loving 
tenderness on her pure, pale face, that it 
killed the rising sense of shame and 
degradation on the spot, and kindled in 
her soul, for the first time, perhaps, the 
wish to be more worthy of a love which 
did not shrink from her, even in ruin and 
disgrace. 
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CHAPTER X. 



SIGNIFICANT WARNINGS. 



A WEEK after Constance had arrived at 
the Grange, Fred St. Omer walked un- 
announced one morning into his lawyer's 
chambers. The old gentleman received 
him stiflBly. He was no favourite of his. 

** I am glad, St. Omer, you have at last 
thought proper to pay some attention to 
my repeated communications.'* 

" Now don't get on the stilts, old boy," 
was the reply. "We'd such an awfully 
jolly party down at Ischia, I really 
couldn't break it up, really couldn't, you 
know. Besides, I don't believe I've had 
half the letters you sent. Those I did 
get were full of allusions I didn't half 
understand." 
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"I suppose you received the one in 
which I told you of the extraordinary com- 
munications made to Captain Harding ?'* 

" Yes. I got that." 

•*And the one in which I mentioned 
taking counsel's opinion on your late 
father's will, and the result ?" 

" No. I never got that." 

**Ah, well, we can come to that pre- 
sently. In the first place, do you admit 
the validity of this marriage ?" 

" Oh, yes. I believe it was all square 
enough. She was a cunning little jade, 
and I couldn't get her at any price short 
of matrimony, so was obliged to give in. 
I say, Rochester, I've had a deviUsh lucky 
escape of being had up for bigamy. I 
never dreamed she'd turn up, dead or 
aUve." ' 

** I have no wish, St. Omer, to discuss 
with you anything but the bare facts, as 
they stand, in a business light. The case, 
from that point of view, is simply this. 
Your first wife, the validity of whose mar- 
riage appears indisputable, died, leaving a 
son, who is, of course, your heir." 



i 
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"Exactly. Upon my word, as things 
have turned out, it's awfully jolly. There's 
an heir all ready, and 1 shan't have to go 
in for matrimony again, of which I've 
had quite enough. Where is the little 
shaver?" 

" Captain Harding is taking charge of 
him, until your return." 

" Much obhged to him. I always 
thought he'd an eye upon the pretty 
Bessie himself. What on earth am I to 
do with the brat ?" 

" Eemove him as far as possible from 
your own influence and example ; if 
you'll take my advice." 

" Ha, ha ! By Jove, that ain't bad. 
You^re pungent this morning, Rochester." 

" I wish you'd confine yourself strictly 
to business, then, and not favour me with 
your ideas on other subjects." 

"Very well. Go ahead. What's up 
about the old gentleman's confounded 
will ?" 

"The sudden appearance of the child 
made me examine it more carefully than 
I had ever done previously. Your father 
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was, as you remember, very eccentric. 
He insisted, in spite of all my remon- 
strances, in making his will himself, and, 
on the whole, he has certainly succeeded 
better than people generally do, under 
the circumstances; probably because, in 
the main, his dispositions of his property 
were so simple. But it struck me, the 
moment I examined it more carefully, 
that the whole clause referring to the 
Lodge property was, as far as his inten- 
tions were concerned, entirely nugatory." 
" No, by Jove ! You don't mean that." 
" I do, indeed. The conditions of your 
retaining the Lodge are, that you shall be 
married to a woman your equal in social 
position, and the father of either a son or 
daughter before you reach the age of 
eight-and'twenty. But he never stated 
that that child must be by that wife, 
which is, I do not doubt, what he in- 
tended. You have fulfilled both con- 
ditions. Your son was born in lawful 
wedlock, and your second wife's social 
position was indisputable. I do not see 
how a case can be made out against 
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your inheritance, and I am supported by 
counsel." 

" By Jove, Rochester, you are the 
prince of lawyers. What a sell for Cora 1" 

" It is, of course, ray duty to take every 
possible care of my client's interests. I 
should recommend your seeing your sister 
on this point, before next March, and 
endeavouring to effect some arrangement. 
It would be a great pity, if any litigation 
arose out of the case." 

*' I'll see to that, and no mistake. I 
shall have business enough on hand to 
occupy me for some time. I shall go off 
to the Lodge at once, and see about this 
brat. Bless the little shaver 1 He's of 
more use than I thought. I shall like 
going there now. I don't know why, but 
I always cared more for that place than 
any other, and I couldn't bear to go there 
of late." 

" I think you had better not go there 



now. 



" Why not?" 

" Very unexpected events have hap- 
pened within the last few weeks." 
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" What, more wonders ?" 

"Not exactly wonders, but what is 
cause for much rejoicing. Your wife has 
returned to her family." 

" What, Constance ! You don't mean 
it? I never thought she'd turn up 
again." 

" She is now at the Grange. I can tell 
you, St Omer, the world does not at all 
regard your conduct in a favourable light, 
with respect to her. And I must say I 
think your going now, to the Lodge, would 
be the height of indecency." 

"And what do you suppose I care 
about either decency, or the world's 
opinion." 

"Very little about the former, I 
imagine, certainly. But as I have heard 
you sometimes express your intention of 
some day marrying again, I should say 
you had better pay some regard to the 
latter." 

" Thank you for your excellent advice, 
but I don't know about matrimony now. 
And if I did want to marry, pshaw ! I 
know the world well enough. It's all a 
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case of a certain number of thousands a 
year. With my rent-roll I'm all right, I'd 
only have to pull up short, and do refor- 
mation for a year, and I could take my 
pick out of all London. There ain't a 
mother going, who wouldn't rejoice over 
my restoration to the paths of virtue, and 
be only too glad to give me her dear 
child, to encourage and support me in my 
mended ways. It's only women who have 
to look sharp, and even they've a good 
chance, if they're clever. A man can 
always pick himself up, if he's only rich 
enough. There's only one vice the world 
never forgives, and that is poverty. 
People don't think I understand that 
kind of thing, but I ain't such a fool as I 
look. And so my amiable wife is at the 
Grange, is she ?" 

" She is." 

" A precious fool she was, too, but I 
ain't going to stay away from the Lodge 
for her. I say, where's Dashwood?" 

"I don't know. I believe he's mar- 
ried." 

" No, you don't mean it ? What a sell 
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for Madame. If Fd known about that 
brafc, I'd have divorced her. By Jove, it 
wouldn't be half a bad notion to — to — 
sue for — What do you call it ? I mean 
make her come and live with me again. 
I wonder what she'd do ?" 

Old Mr. Rochester was an honourable, 
upright, but withal, somewhat irascible 
man. He could bear it no longer, but 
started up with something very like an 
oath. 

" Hang it, St. Omer I I can't stand this. 
I've told you all that needs immediate 
attention, and I've no inclination to 
discuss your private affairs with you. 
Besides, I am very busy. I shall be glad 
to be left alone." 

Fred St. Omer laughed one of those 
coarse, evil-sounding laughs, which are the 
special prerogative of men of his stamp, 
saying— 

" You were always desperately straight- 
laced, for a lawyer. Don't I remember 
the lectures you used to give me when I 
was a raw cub at Eton. Well, good 
morning. I'll see you again when there's 
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any more business to bo settled. I'm off 
to the Lodge to-morrow. Any message 
for my amiable wife, in case I should 
run foul of her ?" 

Mr. Rochester made no reply, and with 
another laugh, his unwelcome visitor de- 
parted, leaving the old lawyer seriously 
debating in his own mind, whether he 
would not throw up the management of 
the St. Omer property, rather than be 
mixed up, any longer, with the procee- 
dings of its owner. 

Fred St. Omer started for the Lodge 
the next day, and, rolled up luxuriously in 
a bear-skin rug, lay back in a corner of 
the carriage, pondering over the unex- 
pected turn affairs had taken. Chuckling 
one moment over his sister's disappoint- 
ment; the next, wondering how Bessie 
Raynor had contrived to find out at what 
church she had been married; then think- 
ing of Constance, and congratulating 
himself on her having returned to her 
family, because it would render it so much 
easier for him, should he ever feel dis- 
posed to marry again, to find out whether 

B 2 
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she was dead or alive : until at last he fell 
asleep, and slept as calmly as though he 
had been the veriest Bayard upon 
earth. 

He went all over the house, and ram- 
bled all about the grounds before dinner, 
in a great state of exultation, and resol- 
ving on many things he would now have 
done immediately, for he had allowed the 
place to fall into considerable disorder, 
since he had looked upon it as certain that 
he must lose it. 

Over his after-dinner cigar, he fell to 
musing again ; and then it suddenly 
occurred to him that he did not in the 
least know where to seek his child. 

" By Jove I" he soliloquized, " What a 
fool I was not to ask Rochester. I don't 
suppose they've got him at the Grange. 
Well, Harding '11 know. But how am I to 
get at him ? I don't suppose it would do 
to go to the Grange." 

He pondered over that point for a 
little. He never felt very bright after 
dinner, and for the life of him couldn't 
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for some time make out whether or not 
it would be " sailing too near the wind'' 
to go to the very house where his wife 
was, at that moment. At last he decided 
that he thought he'd better not, and then 
the recollection of Phillip Raynor came 
across him. 

"By all the powers, he's the brat's 
grandfather, to be sure. What a joke, 
my — my — what is it ? father-in-law, that's 
the * c'rrect card I' Old Raynor's son-in- 
law. By Jove, that's fine I He'll have 
got the brat, sure enough. He was aw- 
fully fond of Bessie, poor old boy. I'll go 
and see him in the morning. I'd rather 
like to have a look at the little shaver." 

And thereabout in his musings, he fell 
asleep, and snored peacefully, until his 
servant came and roused him to go to 
bed. 

The next afternoon he went down to 
Raynor's cottage, and coolly walked in. 
Raynor started as he saw him, and a 
quick spasm passed all over him, but he 
only rose, and stood looking at him in 
silence. 
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" Well, you're an unnatural parent," St. 
Omer said, " haven't you a word of 
welcome for your son-in-law?" 

The man smiled, a ghastly distorted 
, smile. " You can hardly think I should 
be very glad to see you, and yet I am, if 
the truth's said." 

" Well, I don't suppose you care 
very much about me. But look here, 
Raynor, there's no use greeting over 
spilled milk, you know. What's done 
can't be undone, so we may as well let 
byegones be byegones, don't you see, 
and I'll soon show you it's worth some- 
thing to be a very rich man's father-in-law." 

"I'm sure you're very kind." 

** I always am, when it suits me. And, 
after all, you know, it's a fine thing for 
your grandson to come in for all the St. 
Omer estates." 

" Yes, a very fine thing." 

" Of course it is. And now about the 
brat. You've got him, I suppose. 

** No, I haven't." 

"Not? Why, where the devil is he 



then ?" 
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" I don't know. Captain Harding sent 
him somewhere. I believe he told me 
where, but I've forgotten." 

" Why, confound you all, I'll have you 
all up for being in a conspiracy to keep 
my son and heir away from me. What's 
be like, Raynor?'* 

" I haven't seen him." 

"Not seen him ? What a rum old card 
you are. Why, he's your own grandson." 

" I know that. But I wouldn't do any- 
thing until you came, and I heard whether 
you acknowledged the marriage." 

**0h, yes. It was all right enough. 
There's no mistake about that." 

"And you deserted her." 

" Oh, come now, Raynor, we'd better 
not talk about the past. It was all her 
own fault. She made a great mistake. I 
was awfully in love, and the little witeli 
knew that, and took advantage of it to 
make me marry her. How firm she did 
stand about that, to be sure. If she 
hadn't stuck about that, it would have been 
better for her, for I was awfullv fond of 
her, and would have provided for her 
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handsomely. But, you see, after a bit, 
wheu I began to think of what I'd done, 
it riled me no end to have got into such a 
mess, and it gave me a turn against her. 
If it hadn't been for the marriage, Td have 
pensioned her off in time, and made it 
worth some nice fellow's while to marry 
her, and make it all straight. But the 
marriage cut me up every way, and just 
turned me against her; so you see it was 
mainly her own fault, that's all about it. 
And we'd better say no more." 

*• So I think ; that's quite enough. I've 
heard, now, all I wish to hear. What 
are you going to do ?" 

" I want to see the child, and those 
papers." 

" Captain Harding has everything." 

" Well, but I can't go there." 

" Why not ?" 

" Never mind. I don't choose. I suppose 
I'd better write him a note." 

Raynor pondered for a short time in 
silence, with his eyes fixed upon the floor. 
Then he looked up, and, dull as he was, 
St. Omer made a half-involuntary move- 
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ment to put himself on the defensive, as 
he caught the deadly ferocity of the glance 
the man gave him. Raynor spoke quietly 
enough, however. 

" Don't you think the best thing would 
be for me to go to the Grange, and tell 
Captain Harding you're come ? You ought 
to see the papers, and hear all that he 
heard. Everything had better be kept quite 
quiet until it's all settled. I could ask him 
to meet you here, some time to-morrow, 
and bring the papers ; and then I'll call 
round in the evening, and tell you what 
time will suit him." 

" An uncommonly good plan. Do so, 
by all means. And look here, just tell him, 
will you, I'd like my son to be delivered to 
me at the Lodge, forthwith, without loss 
of time. Do you hear ?" 

" I hear. I'll ask him to send for him. 
He'll be wanted directly, I know. Good 
morning." 

Fred St. Omer walked away. 

•* I don't half like that fellow's looks,'* 
he muttered to himself, **he hasn't for- 
given me yet, I know. I'll take precious 
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good care I give him a clear offing, as soon 
as this business is settled." 

As he thought over it, the remembrance 
of what Cora had told him about Raynor's 
threatened vengeance, should he ever find 
out who had been his daughter's ruin, 
came over him ; and he caught himself 
looking nervously over his shoulder, as he 
walked home through the darkening twi- 
light, and starting at every sound. 

** Hang it 1" he muttered again, " I be- 
believe I've been going too fast. I'm 
growing as nervous as a cat." 

Raynor came to the Lodge in the even- 
ii^gj hy which time his son-in-law had 
drunk away his fit of caution, and was in 
a very genial frame of mind. 

** Come along, Raynor," he exclaimed. 
" I think I should hang myself if I had to 
be long alone. Sit down and have a pipe, 
and some hot brandy and water. You can 
smoke pipes, you know, because lots of 
the best fellows smoke pipes, but you'll 
have to drink brandy, not beer, now you're 
going to be a rich man. I'm going to come 
down handsomely on your account. Out 
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of gratitude to Bessie, for saving me the 
Lodge. Ah, you don't know about that. 
But Fm really very grateful. Sit down, 
man, and fill your glass. What are you 
standing staring there for ?" 

" I won't take anything, thank you. I 
can't stay." 

" What an unsociable chap you are." 

** I've seen Captain Harding," the man 
continued, without heeding the interrup- 
tion. " If it's convenient to you, he'll meet 
you at my place to-morrow morning, at 
twelve o'clock. Will that do ?" 

« Capitally." 

" Very well, and he'll bring the papers. 
I spoke to him about the child, and he's 
written for him to come. He's at a 
place about fifty miles off, with the widow 
of a cousin of mine, that has a farm. 
They don't get their letters very early, so 
I don't expect he'll arrive till evening." 

" That's all right. Come now, Raynor, 
sit down, and be sociable." 

" Not to-night." 

** Hang you, what an obstinate old brute 
you are. Very well. I'll be in good time 
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to-morrow, and then we'll have a jolly 
night of it here, to celebrate our introduc- 
tion to my son, and your grandson. You 
see, Raynor, I do feel my goings on have 
come rather hard on you, and Til do all I 
can to make it up to you." 

** Thank you.'' 

** Then you'll come to-morrow night." 

** Oh yes, with great pleasure, if you ask 
me." 

** That's right. That's what I call sen- 
sible, and then I'll tell you what I've a 
mind to do for you. Good night," and he 
held out his hand. 

" Good night," Raynor replied, without 
seeming to see it, as he turned on his heel 
and walked out of the room. 

" Surly dog," muttered his son-in-law, 
" I believe he hates me. Well, we shall 
see. This is awfully slow work. I'll go 
and hunt up Cora the day after to-morrow. 
Won't she be in a rage. Hang it, I think 
I'll go to bed." 

He yawned, stretched himself, and 
lounged off to bed. He could stand a great 
deal of sleep when there was no object in 
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sitting up till morDing dawned, and he was 
snoring heavily five minutes after his head 
touched the pillow. 

In Phillip Raynor's cottage a light 
burned steadily all through that night. 
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CHAPTER XL 



DEARLY AVENGED. 



While Fred St. Ooier was lazily stretch- 
ing himself the following morning, and 
wondering why it was, that though he had 
been full twelve hours in bed, he was still 
so sleepy, his wife was listening earnestly 
to Bertram Harding. 

Constance St. Omer looked very different 
from what she had done a week before, 
when that terrible, and never-to-be oblite- 
rated, picture first burst upon Ida's horror- 
stricken sight. She did not look a painter's 
Magdalen, so angelic in her spiritual 
beauty, that a sinful life would almost seem 
to have a purifying influence. The flesh 
that had sinned had received the brand of 
sin. Her beauty was gone, and there were 
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lines about her face which suffering alone 
would never have traced there. Still it had 
altogether softened ; the wild, almost des- 
perate expression was rapidly dying out of 
her eyes, and the look of squalor and 
misery was gone for -ever. Her hair 
was drawn back, and smoothly coiled up 
under a perfectly plain cap ; and her dress, 
though rich, was nun-like in its severe 
simplicity, and entire absence of all orna- 
ment. 

All her future plans had been settled in 
the space of that one short week. Ida 
had shrunk from mentioning her name at 
home, when nothing but useless pain 
could be the result, but it was far other- 
wise now. She boldly fought for her 
sister, with all the spirit which seemed 
suddenly to have come back to her. Nor 
was it a very difficult task to carry her 
point, as far as Constance's temporal wel- 
fare was concerned. The taste which had 
brought her to the Grange was just what 
Lady Monck said she should have expected 
from the Hardings, whose petty spite was 
doubtless highly gratified by the annoy- 
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ance thereby inflicted on Sir Charles and 
herself. But if they chose to keep her 
there, they should, at least, not be able to 
say that one who had once been a Monck 
was a pensioner on their bounty, so she 
ordained that Sir Charles should make his 
daughter a liberal allowance. That was 
all Ida cared to fight for at the moment, 
all indeed in which she looked at all con- 
fidently for victory. Her mother's pride 
was on her side in that matter, when she 
found that the Hardings would provide for 
her daughter, if she did not. 

Two rooms at the Grange had been 
appropriated to Constance's use, and 
there she passed her time, rarely leaving 
them, and never going beyond the garden. 
Not a word had been said to her about 
the strange events of the last few months, 
until the morning after Bertram Harding 
had so unexpectedly learned from Phillip 
Raynor that St. Omer was actually at the 
Lodge. Then they judged it best to tell 
her all, and Bertram undertook the task. 
Constance was very fond of him. A man 
can, at any time, do more to pour a sooth- 
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ing balm into the wounds of a woman who 
has once fallen, than anyone of her own 
sex ; and had she been the purest and most 
saint-like of women, his manner could not 
have contained a more perfect blending of 
tenderness and chivalrous respect. She 
felt it to the very depths of her soul, and 
repaid him with a gratitude for which she 
had no words. 

She listened breathlessly to all he told 
her. 

" Married the very day she was buried !'* 
she exclaimed, bitterly. " A fitting omen 
for such a mockery." 

" I could almost bring myself to wish 
you had been married a week earlier,'* he 
said. 

" It is all one, now," she replied. " And 
he is at the Lodge." 

She seemed to be thinking for a little. 
Then she said — 

*' I oan*t think now. I am still so 
weak, I feel quite confused the moment 
I try. I was always so weak. But, 
Bertram, I think I should like to see that 
child, some day. Will you manage it ?" 

VOL. III. s 
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" If possible. But his father means to 
take him under his own charge/' 

She clasped her hands, with a sudden 
flush. 

" Oh, poor child 1 poor child 1 What 
misery and ruin. Can't he be rescued ?" 

" I fear not. There is no law that can 
defend a child from the moral contagion 
of his own father." 

^* Poor child 1 poor child 1" she repeated. 
" And then the world will judge him as if 
he and he alone was responsible for all the 
consequences. At least, not him, because 
he will be a man. But if he were a 
woman " 

'* Hush 1 You must not think of such 
subjects now. Wait till you are stronger." 

She lay back wearily in her chair. The 
slight excitement had exhausted her, and 
Bertram Harding left her, to keep his 
appointment, with very reluctant steps. If 
there was one human being on earth whose 
presence was utterly abhorrent to him, it 
was Fred St. Omer. 

The clock was on the stroke of twelve 
when he reached Raynor's cottage. The 
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door was shut, and his knock brought no 
response, so he tried the latch, and finding 
the door was unfastened, opened it and 
entered. The room was clean and tidy, a 
bright fire burning, and the kettle steam- 
ing on the hob. Judging by these signs, 
and the unfasteijed door, that Raynor was 
not very far oflF, Captain Harding sat down 
to wait, and ended by falling into such a 
deep reverie, over the past, present, and 
future, that he started as the old-fashioned 
clock in the corner chimed half-past 
twelve. 

He looked at his watch, with an impres- 
sion the clock must be wrong, and found 
that it was slow, if anything, and he went 
to the door and looked out. Not a soul 
was visible. He waited another ten 
minutes, still there was no sign of anyone 
approaching, so he walked up the lane to 
the nearest cottage, and asked if anyone 
had seen Phillip Raynor that morning. 
Yes. He had been seen to go up the lane 
sometime between ten and eleven, and had 
not returned — at least, no one had seen 
him since. 

s 2 
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A sort of vague seDsation of uneasiness 
began to creep over Bertram Harding. 
It seemed very strange that both men 
should have failed to keep an appoint- 
ment in which they were so deeply in- 
terested, and about which both had 
seemed so anxious. He walked thought? 
fully back to the Grange. 

" Has Ray nor been here ?" 

^* No, Sir." 

" Anyone asked for me ?" 

^' No one, Sir." 

He stood reflecting for a few moments 
longer, and then resolved to go up to the 
Lodge, and seek St. Omer himself. The 
sooner an inevitable and unpleasant inter- 
view was over the better. He crossed 
the stile and entered the wood. 

The broad grass path before him 
stretched straight away, right through 
the wood, dividing it completely, nearly 
through the centre. About half a mile 
off, it was intersected, ajt right angles, by 
another much narrower path, which led 
in the direction of the Lodge. Bertram 
Harding walked rapidly along the sodden 
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turf, for he was beginning to feel far 
more uneasy than he could account for to 
himself. He turned sharply round the 
corner, into the narrower path ; slipped 
in a pool of blood, and all but fell pros- 
trate over the body of Frederic St. Omer, 
lying all along the way. 

It was a ghastly sight — too ghastly for 
description. A long sharp knife was still 
in the wound, driven home with an un- 
erring hand straight to the heart. There 
was no sign of any struggle, and it was 
not difficult to see how the fatal deed had 
been accomplished. The position of the 
knife showed, at once, the blow had been 
struck from behind, and the crushed shirt 
collar spoke for his having been roughly 
seized by the throat, dragged backwards, 
and stabbed as he fell. 

Bertram Harding stood contemplating 
him for a moment. Then he bent down, 
and examined his pockets. His watch, 
money, everything of value was there un- 
touched, and he did not need to ask whose 
hand had avenged the wrongs of two injured 
wives, and sent the hardened sinner to 
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his last account without one moment's 
warning. 

He did not pause there long. It was no 
pleasant sight, and he turned away to seek 
the head-keeper, whose cottage was Jnot 
very distant. The man staggered back 
with an ashy face. 

" Dead ! murdered, Sir ! "Who's done it ?" 

'' Who can tell ?" He had no mind to 
be the one to bring the unhappy father to 
justice. 

**I always said it would happen some 
day," the man went on. 

"Well, don't stand talking. Get some 
of your men, and carry the body up to the 
house. Whatever you do, don't touch the 
knife. Send word to the police station. 
I'll be at the Lodge in half an hour." 

Through the woods he made his way, 
across fields, and over fences, till he 
reached the little yard behind Raynor's 
cottage. The back-door was open. It 
had been shut when he was there before, 
and there were marks of muddy footsteps 
on the threshold. 

Bertram Harding hastily entered. There 
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was no sign of anyone, but the foot-marks 
were on the stairs. He called, there was 
not a sound, and he ascended the stairs. 
The door of the little room wjiere Raynor 
slept was open. In the middle of the 
floor lay a heap of blood-stained clothes. 
A chest in the corner, containing several 
suits of clothes was standing with the lid 
thrown back, and its contents tossed over 
in wild confusion, but all was solitude and 
silence. There was no room for doubt. 
The murderer had hastily thrown oflF all 
traces of his crime, and fled. With some- 
thing like a feeling of relief Captain Hard- 
ing went up to the Lodge. 

There was nothing to be gained, how- 
ever, beyond a few hours' delay. The 
news spread too fast for anything more, 
and before very long a prying neighbour 
who had gone to Phillip Raynor's to tell 
the wonderful tale, and taken the liberty 
of investigating the empty and unlocked 
cottage, rushed in open-mouthed, to tell 
what he had found, then, in a few hours 
the almost forgotten name of Bessie 
Raynor was in every mouth. Bertram 
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Harding briefly stated what he knew, left 
the rightful authorities in possession, and 
went ofi* himself to the railway station, to 
meet, and convey ofi* to the Griange, the 
baby possessor of the broad lands and 
enormous wealth of the St. Omers. 

The inquest was held as soon as possible. 
Then all the facts of the case came to light, 
and a verdict of wilful murder against 
Phillip Raynor was returned, of necessity. 
The funeral was put ofi* until the latest 
possible date, both in order to give Mrs. 
Mansfield time to arrive, and also to allow 
of the arrangement of various pieces of 
business which must first be settled. 

Cora came, to shed the tears of an heir 
over her murdered brother, and played 
her part, as always, perfectly. She was 
grave and shocked, more horror-stricken 
at his dreadful end, than grieved for the 
loss of a brother whom she admitted it 
was impossible to love. 

" I fancy my poor brother has left no 
will, has he, Mr. Rochester ?" she asked 
in an afiectedly careless tone. 

" He has not, Mrs. Mansfield." 
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" Ah then, of course, I take possession 
of all unentailed property. I have just 
been speaking of that to Mr. Mansfield. 
He wishes not to interfere in any way. I 
hope, Mr. Rochester, you will undertake 
the management of all the legal business 
for us. You know so much more about 
the property than any one else." 

The old lawyer let her run on un- 
checked, rejoicing in malicious anticipa- 
tions. He liked her no better than her 
brother. 

'* I am sure. Madam, you are very good 
to wish it, but " 

'' Oh, no ' buts.' That is settled. I 
would not take a refusal from you. But, 
Mr. Rochester, I was just thinking. You 

know the shire St. Omers take the 

entailed property. Ought not Conrad, 
the present squire, to be asked to the 
funeral ?'* 

" I think it quite unnecessary. They 
are so very distantly related." 

** But succeeding, you know." 

** Madam, they succeed to nothing." 

*' Mr. Rochester !" 
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'' Mrs. Mansfield." 

" What do you mean ?" she said 
impatiently. There was a certain air of 
suppressed triumph about him which 
irritated and alarmed her. 

" I was on the point of explaining just 
now, when you interrupted me. The 
* but/ with respect to my action as your 
lawyer, and that referring to your cousin's 
succession, is one and the same. Your 
brother, Madam, has left a son, for whom 
I am, for the present, empowered to act, 
by his legal guardian. This fact, of 
course, strongly affects both cases." 

She turned very pale, but answered 
with assumed hauteur — 

" My brother left a son ! Mr. Rochester, 
what strange, ill-timed jest is this ? You 
must know quite well my unhappy sister- 
in-law had no child, and that, therefore, 
granting the truth of your assertion, no 
son of my brother's could succeed." 

'^The Lord Chancellor, Madam, is of 
a different opinion. It was to him I 
referred, when 1 spoke of the boy's legal 
guardian. I had the honour, immediately 
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on hearing of your brother's shocking 
end, to lay all the facts of the case before 
him, and to receive his orders to claim the 
whole of Mr. St. Omer's property, on 
behalf of his son, now a ward in Chancery. 
I am quite ready to lay all the facts before 
you." 

** It is some monstrous fabrication/' she 
angrily exclaimed. 

** As I before stated, the Chancellor is 
of a diflFerent opinion." 

" Well, at any rate, he cannot claim the 
whole of the property." 

" We can discuss that matter hereafter. 
Shall I now state the facts to you ?" 

'' Yes." 

Mr. Rochester proceeded, with legal 
precision, to tell his tale, and Cora listened 
with her head resting on her hand. She 
was not of that class of women who know 
no rule of judgment save their own wishes, 
and as she listened, the enchanting airy 
castle, which had sprung up so suddenly, 
came down with a crash. Still, she drew 
a breath of relief. It might have been 
worse. If a prior marriage with some 
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woman in his own position had been 
proved, she would have lost everything. 

** You see, my dear Madam," Mr. 
Rochester said when he had told his tale, 
*^ there can be no question this child was 
born in lawful wedlock, and, therefore, as 
his father has died intestate, succeeds to 
the whole of his property. I am instructed 
to insist that he shall attend the funeral 
in the character of chief mourner.'* 

" Where is he ?'' 

*^At the Grange, where, at Captain 
Harding's express wish, I have obtained 
permission for him to remain, for the 
present, at least." 

" Then we need not discuss the matter 
further," she said, rising abruptly. " On 
points so important I must, of course, 
confer with my husband." 

" I shall be happy to afford Mr. Mans- 
field any information he may wish to have." 

She only bowed, and hastily left the 
room, not daring, in truth, to trust herself 
to pursue the subject further. So little 
Phillip St. Omer, in the character of chief 
mourner, attended the funeral of the 
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father he had never seen, and whom his 
grandfather bad slain. 

The party assembled in the library after 
the funeral, and then Mr. Rochester an- 
nounced that as his client had died intes- 
tate, his son, now a ward in Chancery, 
claimed his whole property; it being of 
course open to any members of the family 
to dispute the legitimacy of his birth if 
they chose. He looked at Gordon Mans- 
field as he spoke. 

" There could be no use in doing that," 
he hastily replied, with an almost terrified 
glance at his flushed and agitated wife. 
** But you are aware that, by the terms 
of my late father-in-law's will, he cannot 
succeed to a certain portion of the pro- 
perty." 

" I am aware that there is a clause in 
the will thus construed, but I fear Mrs. 
Mansfield will not find it possible to make 
good her claim." 

" There can be no doubt upon the 
matter," she hastily exclaimed. 

" Pardon me, my dear Madam, I don't 
wish to enter upon unpleasant discussions. 
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Mr. Mansfield is, himself, a member of 
our profession ; to him I will submit some 
memoranda, as well as the opinion of 
eminent counsel on this very point. He 
will be quite able to judge upon the 
matter. It will of course be open to you 
to take what steps you please. My young 
client's interests will be carefully looked 
after by those upon whom his guardian- 
ship now devolves." 

Cora looked bewildered and half startled. 
She knew Mr. Rochester's character for 
legal aouteness stood high, otherwise she 
would merely have smiled scornfully at the 
bare idea her succession might be con- 
tested. 

Who shall describe her rage and morti- 
fication when the fatal truth burst upon 
her, clenched by her husband's assurance 
that there was not a chance of making 
good her claim ? or picture all that he was 
called on to endure, now that syren fas- 
cinations were of no further market value ? 
Neither one nor the other were in the 
least likely to be decreased by the salutary 
lesson conveyed in the fact, that it was the 
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stone she had herself set rolling which had 
returned upon her. 

All search for Ray nor proved in vain. 
He had laid his plans carefully, and with 
the aid of the few hours' start he had suc- 
ceeded in getting clear oflF. For the child's 
sake there was no one who did not 
secretly rejoice. 

The young lord of the Manor was left, 
for the time, at the Grange, and seemed 
likely to be allowed to stay there alto- 
gether, if they chose to keep him. His 
only near relative was little likely to put 
in any claim to interfere with him. She 
had carried her disappointment and keen 
resentment abroad, without troubling 
herself to ask any questions about the 
child who had so unexpectedly come be- 
tween her and an inheritance far larger 
than she had ever dreamed might fall to 
her share. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE WINDING UP OP ALL THINGS. 

Constance St. Omer's wish was gratified 
far sooner than she had expected. The 
very evening of the day on which she had 
first heard of his existence, her husband's 
child was sitting on her knee, chattering 
merrily, and playing with a toy she had 
given him, while she intently scrutinized 
his features, and rejoiced to see how little 
there was of his father there. 

They only told her at first that Captain 
Harding had tried to arrange that the 
child should stay there for a few days, 
and she was perfectly satisfied, never 
dreaming of the awful vengeance her hus- 
band's crimes had brought down upon his 
own head. She must be told soon, but 
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Ethel strenuously urged it should not be 
until after the funeral. 

" She will not feel so shocked," she 
affirmed, " if she knows he is in his grave, 
as if she feels that his murdered body is. 
lying within a mile of her." 

On such points, when Ethel Harding 
expressed a strong opinion, she generally 
had her way, so nothing was said ; and 
even after the funeral none seemed to 
care to undertake the task. Ida Monck, 
however, at last, brought it on herself, so 
suddenly that half its difficulty disap- 
peared. 

There had been a great discussion what 
Phillip should be taught to call " the pale 
lady in black," as he described her. They 
spoke of her as Mrs. St. Omer, but in- 
tuitively avoided ever using the name 
in her presence, and there seemed no 
name suitable for a child's lips. But Ida 
ventured, somewhat tremblingly, on an 
experiment, and tutored the boy herself, 
until at last, one morning he rushed into 
the room in wild excitement over a new 
gun, exclaiming — 
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" Look, mamma ! what Uncle Bertram 
has given me." 

Constance started, and looked from 
the child to Ida, with a varying colour. 
Ida caught the little fellow up in her 
arms. 

" Mamma isn't very well this morning, 
ray pet. Run away and play in the 
garden, and you shall come to her after 
you have had your dinner." 

She carried him off, and found her sister, 
when she returned, crying quietly. 

'* Oh, Ida! did you teach him that?" 

** Yes, ray darling. Don't you like it?" 

. '' Oh yes, from a boy. I couldn't have 

borne it from a girl," and her cheek 

crimsoned. " But, Ida, you shouldn't have 

done it. What will his father say ?" 

The very natural question had never 
occurred to Ida. It is a hard matter for 
knowledge to look at any subject from the 
standing point of ignorance, and she had 
never thought of her sister asking the first 
question which was sure to rise in her 
mind. She hesitated a moment, and then 
took her resolution — 
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" He will never know, dear," she said, 
gently. 

" Never know,*' Constance repeated, 
with a puzzled look. 

" No. We have not told you, yet, what 
has happened, for fear of shocking you 
too much. Now it is all over." 

That was preparation enough. It 
warned her something was coming, and, 
as rapidly as possible, Ida told her all that 
had happened. 

" Dead ! murdered 1 without a moment 
for repentance. Oh, how awful 1" and 
she buried her face in her hands with a 
shudder. " Poor, poor, Fred !" 

Ida was startled. There was so much 
of almost tender regret in her tone. Could 
it be possible that a remnant of affection 
lingered somewhere in her nature for the 
wretched husband she had voluntarily 
deserted ? 

She did not speak for some little time. 
Then she raised her pale tearful face, and 
said — 

" It is well for Phillip, I know. But 
yet, oh, I wish he had not died thus. I 
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wanted to have seen him once more." 

" You ? Oh, Constance, it could not 
be." 

" Not as he is — was, now — I know that ; 
but as I tried to hope he might yet be. 
I thought perhaps all that has happened 
might have changed him, and then 
1 hoped we might have met once more 
before I died, and mutually forgiven one 
another for all the horrible past. Now it 
can never be. God has been more merci- 
ful to me than to him. I am spared to 
repent, he is cut off in the midst of his 
sins. Oh, it is too dreadful to think of — 
and he was my husband in spite of all." 

She never spoke of him after that, save 
with deep sadness and pity. It seemed as 
if the grave, which had received her mur- 
dered husband, had closed, as well, over 
the memory of all the cruel wrongs she 
had received at his hands. And even on 
herself, the sorrows, the trials, the pas- 
sions, and the sins of time, were fast 
losing their hold. 

Her mood was very fitful at times. In 
spite of the change worked upon her by 
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the fiery ordeal of sia and shame through 
which she had passed, the old weak, pliant 
nature was still there, ever ready to cling 
helplessly to a stronger one for support. 
It were a hard task for any woman, brought 
up from childhood as she had been, to 
stand in her position, and, casting off all 
the world's superficial judgments, and 
false estimates, as before God and her own 
conscience, pronounce upon the extent of 
her guilt. For her it wa-s impossible. 
Bewildered by hollow sophistries, and 
false axioms, she was terribly tempest- 
tossed at times ; at one moment hopelessly 
despondent, at another too ready to de- 
fend herself with specious excuses. 

In all such moments, it was not to Ida, 
passionately as she loved her, nor to Ber- 
tram Harding, keenly though she felt, and 
confidingly though she responded to his 
manly sympathy and tenderness for her, 
that she clung for guidance and support. 
It was to Ethel she would passionately 
plead that the law of love superseded all 
laws ; that she was surely the wife of the 
man she loved, not of him to whom the 
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law bound her for life, because, in utter 
ignorance, she had taken upon herself a 
pledge she did not understand, and a tie 
he had been the first to break : or to 
whom she would wail out her bitter cry 
that she had sinned past all hopes of for- 
giveness, and that repentance was useless, 
because it must prove unavailing. It was 
to Ethel Harding, who almost looked as 
though no thought of evil had ever ruffled 
the serene purity of her nature, that she, 
a fallen woman, turned for a light upon 
the darkness, which none could give save a 
deep student of the soul's diseases. There 
was no one who more plainly told her she 
had sinned deeply against her God and 
her own soul ; yet none who could so soon 
rouse her from a fit of deep despondency, 
to a more healthful faith and trust. It 
cost Ethel a great deal more than anyone 
knew. The spirit, with her, had always 
been rather too strong for the flesh, and 
such communings with an erring one, 
feebly striving to struggle up out of the 
mire which the flesh had heaped upon it, 
into the purer atmosphere which was its 
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rightful sphere, forced hers to put forth all 
its strength in a way which terribly ex- 
hausted the physical frame sometimes. 
But she never flinched ; and day by day 
her spiritual vision could discern that the 
darkness against which she strove was 
passing, and the first faint glimmerings of 
the light of peace and rest beginning to 
dawn upon the troubled soul. 

Ida, almost her old bright self again, 
flitted to and fro between Hollywood and 
the Grange, counting all she had to endure 
as but little, now the one great sorrow was 
taken out of her hfe. Yet it was very 
trying to pass from the daughter, growing 
so gentle and forgiving in her own deep 
consciousness of how much had been for- 
given to her, to the cold, hard, obdurate 
mother, armed at all points with a panoply 
of self-righteous pride, which nothing 
could pierce. And Ida shuddered to think 
it might remain untouched, even to the 
close of life, and that her mother might go 
down to the grave, unreconciled to the 
child whose ruin she had done so much to 
bring about. 
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All through the winter CoDstance con- 
tinued well enough, though too weak to 
feel her constant seclusion in the least 
irksome. She devoted her whole time to 
little Phillip, watching over him with all 
a mother's love, and striving with all her 
power to impress upon his infant mind^ 
that he must be good, or he could never 
be happy. But as spring approached she 
began to fail, and, once begun, the decline 
was rapid. She had never been strong, 
and her life had been sapped long since, 
though disease had worked silently and 
unseen. 

First one thing, and then another had 
to be given up, until, at last, she had not 
strength for more than to get up for a few 
hours, and sit in an easy-chair in another 
room. And she grew so calm and quiet, 
her very nature seemed to be changing. 

Then it was that Ida first noticed with 
what an anxious, troubled look Constance 
often watched her, when she believed 
herself unobserved ; and how often she 
was absent and thoughtful, as if revolving 
something in her mind. At last, one day. 
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after lying baok in her chair for a long 
time, gazing into the fire, she called Ida 
to her, and asked sadly — 

" Ida, do you think mamma would see 
me, if she were told that I am dying ?'* 

Ida was silent, choked by tears she 
would not shed, and with no answer to 
give, could she have answered never so 
readily. 

" Ah, you think not. Oh, poor mamma 1 
She must suflFer terribly. After I am 
gone you must tell her to forgive me, as 
freely as I forgive her." 

** You are not going so soon yet, darling.** 

"I don't, think it will be very long, 
now. But Ida" — and she spoke more 
earnestly — ** I must see papa before I die. 
I want to see him now. Will he come ?" 

" If mamma doesn't prevent him." 

** Then go to him, Ida dear. Tell him 
I am dying, and that I want to see him 
once more, and hear him say he forgives 
me all the sorrow I have brought him. 
Tell him if he does not come soon it may 
be too late, and that I shall not die happy 
unless I can get something done which 
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can only be done if he will come to me. 
Tell him how much I have suflfered, and 
that by the love he bore me when I was 
an innocent child, I implore him not to 
deny me the only piece of happiness left 
to me in this world." 

In much perplexity as to what could be 
in her sister's thoughts, Ida went her 
way, determined that, come what might, 
Sir Charles Monck should give his erring 
daughter his blessing before she died. 

"Where is mamma ?" she asked, as she 
entered the house. 

"My lady felt rather tired after her 
drive, and is lying down, Miss." 

" And papa ?" 

" Sir Charles is in the library." 

" Order the brougham to be at the door 
in ten minutes," she said. 

On her knees beside her father's arm- 
chair, Ida pleaded, with all the eloquence 
of love, for Constance. The weak old 
man hesitated, and temporized. 

"Poor darling! I am sure I forgive 
her from my very heart. My beautiful 
Constance !" 
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" Then come and tell her so, papa." 

" I don't know, my love. I must think. 
Perhaps to-morrow." 

"No, papa, now. There comes the 
brougham. Come at once. Constance 
does not seem in any immediate danger, 
but were she to break a blood-vessel in 
one of these iBts of coughing, she might 
be gone in a few moments, Think how 
dreadful it would be if you never saw her, 
after all." 

" Very well. I will come. But, Ida — 
I — I think you had better not mention to 
your mother that I have been. It might 
disturb her, you know, and the doctors 
think any excitement dangerous for 
her." 

" No, we will say nothing to any 
one. It is much better not. It will 
make Constance very happy to see you 
again, papa." 

'* My poor child. I never liked that 
marriage. But your mother was so bent 
upon it. I am very glad I shall see her 
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" You must expect to see a great change 
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in her, papa, remember. Her beauty is 
quite gone, aud she looks ten years older 
than she is." 

•* Oh yes, my love, I am quite prepared 
for that. But, Ida, it will be very awkward 
for me to meet any of the Hardings." 

" I don't think you need fear." Almost 
as she spoke the carriage drew up at the 
gate, and, for the first time for many a 
long year. Sir Charles Monck crossed the 
threshold of the Grange, vainly striving to 
hide his nervous trepidation under an 
assumption of extra stiffness and pom- 
posity. Not a soul was visible, however, 
and Ida led the way in sileuce to Con- 
stance's sitting-room. 

He had said he was prepared for the 
change in her, and had thought himself 
so. Perhaps he had pictured her to him- 
self with the pale haggard face which had 
smitten him with such a sharp pang, as 
she came down the broad staircase at 
Hollywood, leaning on her husband's arm, 
on the fatal day of her marriage, and tried 
to smile at the gay crowd assembled in the 
hall to bid her farewell. But when he stood 
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beside her, and saw the terrible reality of 
the utter wreck of all that had been so 
passing fair, he broke down hopelessly, 
and dropping into a chair, buried his face 
in his hands, and sobbed like a child. 

Constance bore the meeting with won- 
derful composure. There was an earnest 
intensity in her manner which spoke of a 
mind too absorbed by some one thought 
to be easily affected by anything else. 
And when Ida saw her gently lay her thin 
hand upon the old man's arm, and say, 
quite calmly, a few soothing words, she 
silently withdrew, and left them together. 

The interview was a long one. But 
Ida, from the next room, could hear 
occasionally a low murmur of voices, which 
told her they were talking quietly, so she 
waited patiently, until she heard her father 
cross the room, and open the door. She 
met him on the threshold. 

"Oh, is that you, my love;" be said. 
** I was just coming to look for you. Is 
Captain Harding in ?" He spoke in a 
hurried nervous tone. 

" Yes, I think so." 
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" Then will you desire some one to take 
my compliments to him, and say that if 
he is disengaged I should be glad of five 
minutes' conversation with him." 

In no small astonishment, Ida took him 
to the library, and went herself in search 
of Bertram. 

He smiled at the intimation, not as if he 
was much surprised ; and only said, as he 
crossed the hall — 

" Constance has conquered, then/* 

More than ever perplexed, Ida went 
slowly up to Constance again. 

** Oh, Constance," she said, as she saw 
how flushed and excited her sister looked, 
** it has been too much for you." 

"No, indeed. But I am so happy. 
Come and sit down here beside me, Ida. 
T want to talk to you." 

Ida sat down on a low stool by her side, 
and with a gesture of inexpressible love 
Constance laid her hand upon her golden 
head. 

" Ida, my darling, do you know why 
papa has asked to see Bertram ?' 

" No." 
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Constance smiled, and bending forward 
to look into her sister's upturned face, she 
replied — 

" In order to arrange with him for your 
immediate marriage, dear." 

"Oh, Constance!" 

** Even so, darling. You are to be 
Bertram's wife before another week is 
over." 

Ida sat speechless, and after a short 
silence her sister spoke again. 

" That was what I wanted so much to 
see him about, Ida. I believe you would 
never be in any danger, dearest, you are 
so brave and true, not weak and helpless 
like me. Still, I felt I could not die 
happy unless I saw you safe, in Bertram's 
keeping, from all the shoals that have 
wrecked my life. Your true, deathless 
love has been my salvation, Ida. But for 
you I should not have died as I shall 
do now, forgiven and at peace ; and my 
last act shall be to use the power which 
approaching death gives me to render 
you safe from ever knowing the misery 
and degradation of a loveless marriage. 
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I was certain, if I only saw papa, he 
would yield, and I was not wrong. Ber- 
tram is to arrange everything at once, 
and you will be married here by special 
licence. You won't mind not being 
married in church, dear, will you ? I 
couldn't be present then. Besides," and 
she shuddered, " I shouldn't like you to 
be married where I was married. It 
would seem an evil omen. You will let 
me have my own way in everything, will 
you not, Ida ?" 

" In everything," she murmured. 

"Thanks, darling. Now I have only 
one more thing I want particularly to say 
to you. Bertram thinks there is little 
doubt you and he will be allowed to keep 
Phillip with you. Ida, I charge you, 
as a dying woman, watch over him as 
though he were my own child, and espe- 
cially guard him from the baleful influence 
of Cora Mansfield. I have never dared to 
speak of her before, but now I can, for 
J have forgiven her. Ida, I should never 
have fallen but for her. I see through all 
her cruel purposes now ; but no one knows 
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how she thrust temptation in my way> 
and artfully fostered every evil passion 
which might lead me on to ruin. May 
God forgive her, and grant her the re- 
pentance He has vouchsafed to me. But 
guard Phillip from her." 

" I promise." 

** That is all, and now I am so happy. 
I should have nothing left to wish for, if 
only mamma would see me." 

'* That may be yet, perhaps." 

*'I think not. She will never yield. 
More than thirty years of unchecked 
pride and ambition have done their work. 
Poor mamma ! Ah, there comes Bertram. 
Is it all right, Bertram ?" 

" Quite right. If Ida will consent." 

" She has no voice in the matter. She 
has promised I shall have my own way in 
everything. Press on all arrangements as 
fast as possible, Bertram. I may last 
some months yet, but who can tell ; and 
I must see her safely in your keeping 
before I die." 

There was no need to urge him on, and 
all necessary arrangements went on very 
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rapidly. Every day, by stealth, Sir Charles 
MoDck crept down to the Grange, and 
sat beside his dying child, happier far 
about her than he had ever been, since 
the day when the fatal weakness — ^which 
she has probably inherited from him — ^had 
forced him, sorely against his will, to give 
her hand to the man of her mother's 
Mammon-blinded choice. 

Within ten days of their first meeting, 
on just such a bright spring morning as 
Constance's own wedding-day, the Hard- 
ings, and the old vicar of the parish, 
assembled in Constance's room, to await 
Ida and Sir Charles. 

Ida came, looking very quiet and com- 
posed, and Sir Charles himself seemed, 
even in his old age, to have gained some- 
thing in manliness and independence, by 
having, at the eleventh hour, asserted his 
right to act as he deemed best for his 
daughter's happiness. He had startled 
Ida the previous evening, beyond all 
precedent, by quietly announcing his in- 
tention of himself telling Lady Monck all 
that had passed, as soon as he returned to 
Hollywood after the wedding. 
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The ceremony began. And Constance, 
lying back among a pile of cushions, 
watched every movement with almost 
painful eagerness, until she heard the 
words which pronounced the two, man 
and wife, in the name of the awful Trinity. 
Then she laid back her head, and listened 
quietly, with an air of perfect peace. The 
last smile of happiness which had ever 
lighted up the beautiful face of Constance 
Monck had flitted across it on that fatal 
day when, sitting in helpless terror and 
perplexity beside the brook, she had 
looked up, and seen her cousin on the 
opposite bank. The first smile of perfect 
peace which lighted up the wasted features 
of Constance St. Omer, came over them 
when Ida rose fi:om her knees, the wife of 
Bertram Harding. 

" My darling Ida," she said, when Ida 
came to say good-bye, ** you are safe and 
happy. You will know to the full what 
the * holy estate of matrimony ' means. 
I entered only, by a solemn mockery, on 
a degrading unholy bondage. Thank God, 
after all the sorrow I have brought upon 

u 2 
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you, I have done something at the last 
to promote your happiness." 

Sir Charles Monck went home, and kept 
his word. He told Lady Monck all that 
had passed, and that, with his fiill sanction, 
Ida had become Bertram Harding's wife ; 
adding an earnest injunction to her to be 
prepared, when her daughter returned, to 
receive her with the affection to which her 
dutiful submission, for so long, to her 
parents' wishes, fully entitled her. 

Lady Monck listened in silence, but with 
an. ominous look on her face, only too well 
known to him ; and which made him finish 
his speech with nervous haste. Then she 
rose — 

"You have indeed brought me unex- 
pected news. I thank you for your advice. 
Sir Charles, but I have never yet asked for 
advice in my life, and am not likely now 
to ask it. My husband has turned against 
me. Henceforth I am indeed alone." 

With the words she walked out of the 
room. 

So Ida came back, in the course of ten 
days, to find the doors of Hollywood closed 
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against her, because she could not confine 
her mother a close prisoner in her own 
private apartments, which Lady Monck 
declared would be the instant result, if 
** Mrs. Bertram Harding " set her foot 
within the house. She had little time then 
to think of it, for Constance was sinking 
fast, and could hardly bear her sister out 
of her sight for a moment. 

She faded calmly and painlessly, repen- 
tant and forgiven, and died at last, so 
quietly, they could hardly tell when the 
spirit passed. And death, not the enemy, 
but the trusty friend of suflFering humanity, 
who comes to fold the weary and heavy 
laden so tenderly in his loving arms, and 
bid them rest in peace, brought back to 
her worn face all the beauty of youth ; so 
that the last look Ida gave of her, as she 
lay so calmly sleeping in her coflBn, rested 
on the beautiful sister she had known in 
happier days, not on the shattered wreck 
which sin and suflFering had made her. 

They laid her in the vault of the 
Moncks, only inscribing on the coflSn, at 
Ida's earnest request, ** Constance Monck, 
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died, March the 27th, 18—, aged 26 
years." 

She was buried on her wedding day. 

And very soon the vault was opened 
again. Ida's exile from her father's house 
was not a long one. Lady Monck was 
found dead in her bed one morning, a few 
weeks after Constance's funeral. A sudden 
seizure of the heart had ended her life 
during the night ; and when the morning 
came she was lying cold and still, without 
the faintest relaxation of the stern, hard 
look her face had worn in her life. 

Then Ida went back to Hollywood, and 
her husband with her; and Sir Charles, 
with many years of life yet left in him, 
was never tired of rejoicing that he had at 
last a son to transact for him, all the 
business he found so irksome in his old 
age; and that he could look forward to 
his death with full confidence that he left 
the happiness of his only remaining child 
safe in the hands of the man to whom, 
above all others, he felt he could safely 
trust so precious a charge. 



THE END. 



